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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

Although I have been professionally ‘retained for the 
other side” for five-and-thirty years—-that is, an editor 

I have always had a tenderness for the rejected con- 
tributor. It is averred that he is always complaining and 
never satisfied, but his case is very similar as regards that 
matter to that of the gentleman subjected to corporal 
of whom it was said, ‘ Hit high, hit low, 
: so long as he is rejected, he 


punishment 
you can never please him ” 
is naturally not satisfied, no matter with what skilfulness 
and delicacy the rejection is broken to him. I have always 
endeavoured to put myself (where, indeed, I once was) into 
his position, and to make allowance for his natural 
indignation at my want of appreciation. Still, he is 
sometimes a little and when he 
known to He is content, of 
course, to let his contribution stand own 
merits, in which he has every confidence, but, should a 
mistaken doubt of them arise, he thinks the claims of friend- 
To temporise with one of this 
is to be lost. 


trying, especially 


is personally one. 


upon its 


ship should be considered. 
class—to show the least sign of wobbling 

This is the mistake Mr. Cable, the American author, 
seems to have committed in his editorial behaviour to a 
lady contributor who appeals to high heaven and the New 
Orleans papers against him. The case is a typical one, and 
to editors and contributors, at least, will be interesting. Mr. 
Cable, unhappily, knew the lady, and, as a piece of personal 
advice, recommended her to confine herself to writing some 
recital of ‘‘ a personal experience that might be interesting 
enough for publication.” It seemed to him, though he may 
be reasonably excused for not telling her so, that it was ‘‘ her 
one chance of disposing of any writing of hers as literature.” 
Upon this she sends him a reminiscence of a slave insur- 
rection in the West Indies. It was not good, but the un- 
happy man felt that he had in a manner bespoken it, or, 
at all events, that that would be her view. He offered her 
a price for it, on condition that she should make certain 
alterations in it, and supposing she was unable to ‘ place” 
She was unable, and presently returned the 
In order, however, to 


it elsewhere. 
manuscript exactly as it was before. 
void unpleasantness he paid her the money, and threw the 
manuscript into a drawer. Even up to this point it is 
clear the lady had got the better of her editor, who had 
exchanged his dollars for paper that was not current. 
But in an evil hour, instead of writing off the transac- 
tion as a bad debt, he thought something might be 
made of the West Indian insurrection after all. It 
extended to 16,000 words, and he cut it down to 8000 and 
published it. Then the authoress arose in her wrath and 
accused him of getting credit for the beautiful things she 
herself had written. It is in vain that Mr. Cable writes: 

I do not think, from the beginning of the article to the 
end, I was able to produce a single paragraph, or even a 
sentence of any length from the manuscript as | 
She asserts him to be a plagiarist of the deepest 


single 
found it.” 
dye, to which he cynically replies that this imputation will 
have more weight when the lady has written ‘ four or five 
magazine pages exclusively with her own pen” and got 
them accepted anywhere! A gulf profound now yawns 
two individuals, for which one of them has 
his own good-nature. The moral for an editor 
or (which is easier still) the 


n these 
1ank 
seems to be, ** 
losses of your proprietor. 
script is a difficult job, but to rewrite that of somebody 


Cut vour losses,”’ 
To rewrite one’s own manu- 


1 
else 1s 


a dangerous one. 


In a recent copy of the Standard there is the following 
vdvertisement: ‘*A Young Couple with no extravagant 
tastes, but who would like to live more comfortably. and 
be able to enjoy themselves, wish to Meet with a Lady or 
Gentleman who has no heir or is in doubt as to the dis- 
posal of het They feel that they eould 
spend any money entrusted to them in a sensible way, 


or his property. 


with benefit to themselves and others around them. Reply 
to Hopeful.” This modest and sensible appeal has evoked, 
one is sorry to the superfluity of 
wealth in our neighbours is always apt to produce unortho- 


see, some ridicule; 
dox opinions and a querulous questioning of the ways of 
the patience 
young couple regard such inequalities of 
fortune Instead of amuck at the 
injustice of things, they merely desire that their own 
and the 
hose who have money to spare to a fayour- 

restoring the average’ nts, 
ilmost audacious to find fault 


Providence, yet nothing can exceed with 


which this 
running general 


position may be remedied draw 


Impecunious 


ill eve 


It seems 


with persons of sus h an obvious delicac y of mind, but their 


the death of the 
‘met with ” the lady or 


to an heir—which suggests 


or —is injudicious. Having 
gentleman, and found them worthy of the n 


think 


thei 


ime, one would 
could 


goose, 


that such ouple 
their 


and as 


a pleasant young « 
killing They 
my genuine sympathy, for the 
supplementary sum of which their modest wants stand in 
1, I most sincerely wish they may When 
und I were h yusemates still, . I have often been 

ime aspiration, but never went the length 


procure 
without 


golden eggs 


have, however 


get it. 
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that its truth is vouched for by the respectable journal in 
which it appears. Twoduck-hunters got upon an ice-floe, 
which unfortunately broke loose and carried them out to 
sea. After tossing about for days they expired of cold, 
while a faithful dog who accompanied them declined to quit 
their inanimate bodies and swim to shore, but was found 
still crouching by their side. The question how it was 
thus supported without food is a delicate one. The dog on 
Helvellyn, immortalised by Scott and Wordsworth, is 
stated by folks better acquainted with the canine race 
than I am to have followed the example of persons in 
extreme cases of shipwreck, and dined off ‘‘ the Pilgrim of 
Nature” himself. No one could wish to have such an 
explanation of the present story, but, while carefully 
tending the remains of his master, I do think this Black 
Sea dog might have been permitted by the journalist, 
under the circumstances, to utilise the other man. 

Writing and talking about Ireland have become so 
monopolising and incessant with us that one would hardly 
be surprised to find bulls in our newspapers and the brogue 
in our speech. It is quite impossible to say anything new 
on the subject, but there are some unconsidered trifles to 
be picked up in old records which are not without a present 
interest. It is generally supposed that the Celtic race are 
lacking in perseverance, but this is certainly not the case 
in their political demands. So keen an observer as Strafford 
writes : ‘‘ The Irish are the people of all others lothest to be 
denied anything they desire, be it with or against reason.” 
The same statesman denounces a Lord Clanricard (s/c) 
(1634) for making things difficult, and especially for 

‘engrossing as many parsonages and vicarages as he hath 
mortgaged for £4000 and £80 rent.” 

There are many frank things now said in Parliament in 
connection with Irish affairs, but our candour is not to be 
compared with that of our ancestors upon the subject. In 
the first division upon the Act of Union in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, the proposition was carried by only one vote, and 
next evening, on the report of the Address, it was negatived 
by 106 te 100, whereupon a member of the House got up in 
his place and said that it was no wonder a Government failed 
that neglected to employ ‘‘ the usual means of persuasion,”’ 
a hint which, in spite of its breadth, seems to have excited 
little comment, and was promptly taken by the Minister to 
whom it was addressed. 


Among other ‘ persuasives”’ there was a large be- 
stowal of titles. Harwood, the Irish counsellor, passing 
through Drogheda, called upon his old friend the Mayor, 
who was a grocer. ‘‘ Well, how are youY” he inquired. 
** Never worse,”’ was the reply: ‘* how shall I ever sell my 
cheese and butter now they have made mea knight °”’ 
** Pooh, pooh! hold your tongue, you old fool! Think 
yourself deuced lucky they didn’t make you a peer.” 


Emigration was not understood in those times so well 
as in these. ‘*A negro from Mariegalante, where the 
Hiberno-Celtic language [so states the record] is spoken by 
all classes,”’ tendered his services in that dialect to an Irish 
emigrant and his family on the wharf at Philadelphia. 
‘Tf I may be so bold,” inquired the new arrival, ‘‘ may I 
ask how long you have been in this country °”’ The negro, 
who had only come thither on a voyage, replied ‘* Four 
months.” Poor Pat looked round on his wife and children, 
as if seeing for the last time their rosy cheeks. ‘* Merciful 
powers! Biddy, did you hear that’ He has been only 
country and is already as black 


four months in this 


jet!” 


The unfairness practised in old times by both sides, 
whether in the administration of ,ustice or its evasion, in 
the ‘‘distressful country” criminal 
trial before Justice Keating that dignitary thus addressed 
‘I charge you, as you 


was amazing. In a 


the witnesses for the prosecution : 
will answer for it before God, that you neither for favour 
nor affection be inclined to spare any of these villains.” 
‘*When we seized the prisoner,” 
took away a skean from him.” said the judge, 
‘‘how dare you carry such an unlawful weapon * “My 
Lord, it was a butcher's knife; [am a butcher.” ‘ Ay,” 
said his Lordship, ‘‘I do not question but that thou canst 
skean,”’ 


says one witness, ‘‘ we 


; Sir.” 


butcher on occasion.” I was ordered to have a 
Lord.” ‘* Pray, who ordered you?” ‘The 
priest of the parish.” ‘‘A priest—do you hear that, 
brother ’ [to the other judge on the bench.] Well, we will 
not ask the priest’s name. I believe you will have occasion 
to see your priest soon todo you a better office than to 


my Sir, 


advise you to carry skeans.”’ 


The question of Mary Queen of Scots, as regards her 
virtues and her vices, has been of late revived with quite 
the old enthusiasm. Some think very ill of her and say so, 
while others are Mariolaters. 
get excited about the matter either way than about who was 
the author of the letters of ‘‘ Junius,’”’ which still disturbs 
some noble minds. It is doubtful whether during her life- 
time Romance made Queen Mary its own so completely as 


lor my part, I can no more 


happened afterwards, when age began to mellowhermemory. 
She had a habit, Strype tells us, of bathing in wine, which 
sounds unpleasant, because there is no record of what 
The Earl of Shrewsbury, who had 


became of it afterwards. 


the custody of her sacred person, used to complain of this, 
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like the Scotch gentleman describing the loss of his wife, as 
not only ‘‘ very trying, but a matter of very considerable 
and demanded, and received, an extra allowance 


expense,” 
One wonders 


on account of this costly custom of hers. 
what wine it was, and whether, when she was in Scotland, 
it was the wine of the country ! 

Of the merits of the dramatic version of Lefanu's 
‘“Uncle Silas” I know nothing, but the critical observa- 
tions that have been made in connection with it upon the 
novel itself are quite astounding. They go far to convince 
that the recent denunciations of ** indolent 
reviewers” as regards ignorance of their business must 
really have some foundation in fact. These gentlemen, 
with a strange forgetfulness of dates, describe Lefanu as 
‘an imitator of Wilkie Collins,” and write of ‘* Uncle 
as though it were a second-rate sensation novel. 


one our 


Silas” 
For my part, I have always contended for the right of free 
opinion in literature, but though we may be justified in 
holding to our own views as to the merits of a book in the 
teeth of recognised authority, we are scarcely at liberty to 
set ourselves up as authorities to the contrary. It should be 
a great comfort to the budding author upon whom these 
scribes have cast a blight in the shape of an unfavourable 
review that they have net hesitated to pass the same 
verdict upon one of the most striking and original fictions 
that have been produced in the last half-century. They 
would be quite capable, with a certain critic of a quarter of 
a century ago, of describing the same author's ‘* Ina Glass 
Darkly ” as ‘‘a pleasing collection of short stories.” 


A new poet with the very appropriate name of Gale has 
been writing a eulogium on the ‘* North Wind at Night.” 
One can certainly better afford to praise it at night, when 
we are snug in bed and only other people are out in it; 
but, even so, it seems a morbid affection. We were formerly 
asked to praise the east wind because another poet, Charles 
Kingsley, said it did him good. Eventually it killed him, 
which was only what might have been expected of it. 
Shakspere tells us that the ingratitude of the winter wind 
is not so cruel as that of mankind; but tho statement lacks 
corroboration. A still higher authority speaks of the 
‘Prince of the Powers of the Air”’ as Satan himself. The 
poet who praises a north-easter does it, I fancy, for the 
same reason that savages eulogise their idols—for the pur- 
pose of conciliation, and especially to avert its fury frony 
himself. In his selfish egotism he doesn’t care twopenco 
how it affects other people 

Northland god, your tears of fury 
Drive upon my freshen’d cheek, 
While the roadside branches o’ev me 
Writhe in agony and creak 
This is just like his ‘‘cheek,” as if only the roadside 
branches writhe Did he 
wonders, of bronchitis or of rheumatism ? 


in agony! never hear, one 
Good it is in shifting dusks 
To feel the Polar thunder-flail 
Lashing at the weary forehead 
With its knots of biting hail. 
Good for whom, one would like to know, except for the 
medical fraternity or the plumbers and glaziers’ This kind 
of writing is, doubtless, genius so far as it is allied to mad- 
ness; but it is of a kind much more offensive to persons of 
delicate constitutions than mere midsummer madness, 


There is a controversy going on in the newspapers upon 
the question, ‘‘ Are women cruel ?’’ For my part, I hope 
I am gallant enough to believe that they are ‘only cruel 
to be kind,” But there 
are stories told by those who take this view of the matter, 
that seem even to a devotee of the sex a little too enthu- 
‘*One rainy evening last week a lady got into 
rose to give her 


or for some other excellent reason. 


siastic. 
Two gentlemen 
If one had risen, one 


a "bus in Cheapside. 
their seat.” Even this is unusual. 
feels sure that the other would not have deprived him of 
the opportunity of performing so creditable an action. But 
the conclusion of the narrative is still more extraordinary. 
she said, ‘‘I wouldn’t deprive a gentleman of 
I think gentlemen must be so 
This is 
Still, I 


‘Oh, no,” 
his seat on any account. 
tired when they have worked all day in the City.” 
labelled ‘‘A true tale of woman’s kindness.” 
should like to know the date of the incident and the 
number of the *bus and the address—not of the lady, 
because that desire, though perfectly natural and praise- 
worthy, might be misunderstood—but of both those gentle- 
men, for the purpose of procuring their affidavits. 


In connection with the incident of a cat saving the 
lives of a household from fire, mentioned in the ‘‘ Notes’ 
last week, a justice of the peace writes to say that a 
similar example of feline intelligence has come within his 
own experience in Birmingham. In the police-court of 
that city a was charged with burglary, and the 
prosecutor deposed that he was awakened by his favourite 
cat stroking his eyelids with her forepaws. He looked 
up, and seeing the prisoner in his room, jumped out of bed 
and seized him. The cat, he said, had never so caressed 
I have never had a cat stroke my eyelids; but 
long deceased, alas!) used often to 


man 


him before. 
my dear Tootentoons 
kiss my chin and bite it, like the parrot in ‘‘ The Princess, 
>: and no doubt he would 
had there been 


%y 


‘**for true heart and not for harm’ 


have done it with peculiar emphasis 


burglars about. 
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IBSEN’S “MASTER BUILDER.” 
BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 
There can be no doubt that we have made an extraordinary 
advance of late years in what may, perhaps, be called 
artistic openmindedness. Who could have foreseen, five, 
three, even two years ago that a play so fantastic in its 
atmosphere, so recondite in its symbolism, so daring in its 
‘The Master Builder” would hold an 
Inglish audience spellbound and would be received by the 
Press, not, certainly, with enthusiasm, but with decent 
courtesy and no more than reasonable indignation? TI, 
for one, was far from foreseeing this result so lately 
as two months ago, when the completed play was in 
my hands. It had reached me, and I had it, 
in driblets ; and even under these unfavourable conditions 
I thought it one of the most fascinating things Ibsen 
had ever done. But sheet after arrived, 
and on glancing down the pages I saw nothing but 
‘*SoLNESS — H1itpA — SoLNESS ItinpA”’ repeated to 
infinity—when I came to such lines as ‘‘ What’s all this 
nonsense you ’re talking about the crack in the chimney ?” 
and Mrs. Solness’s threnody over her ‘‘ nine lovely dolls” 
(the most beautiful touch in the whole poem, by-the-way)— 
my imagination shrank from picturing the reception of such 
a play in an English theatre. When I learned that Miss 
Klizabeth Robins intended to produce it, I almost besought 
her to hold her hand. I told her that she was courting 
cortain disaster, and a disaster which would affect not only 
her own fortunes, but those of the whole progressive move- 
ment. It would “ throw things back,” I urged, by several 
years, and undo much of what she herself and other artists 
It seemed to 


technique, as 


re vad 


as sheet 


had done for the emancipation of the stage. 
me that this was a play of 
which the critics could sincerely 
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immemorial, we cannot complain of his choosing subjects 
from the sphere of mental pathology. But if they are 
madder than he intends—if he failed to realise 
how far their thoughts and actions depart from the 
normal standard —then he has clearly committed an 
artistic error, and the excuse of ‘‘ symbolism” will avail 
him nothing. But, again I ask, are they so very mad? 
Need we go so far as Norway to find men who feel them- 
or, in Ibsen’s phrase, 


has 


selves goaded as though by a demon 
a troll—to pursue success at any price, to the destruction 
of their competitors, to the ruin of their own domestic 
happiness? And is it so inconceivable, is it so insane, 
that such men should bitterly resent the action of the very 
forces which they are powerless to resist, and to which they 
owe their outward ‘‘happiness”? Again, are there no women 
abroad in our everyday world who suffer from the warping, 
the stunting of their most potent instincts ’ Are there no 
women who feel the small sorrows of life even more than 
the great, and mourn less for a child whom they believe to 
be in Heaven than for some dumb pet or inanimate 
plaything, the loss of which they cannot openly bewail 
for fear of unsympathetic ridicule? Solness’s con- 
science, Mrs. heart, are both of them 
‘sickly’; but I fail to see that their sickliness is either 
acute enough or uncommon enough to rank as insanity. 
As for Hilda, the trouble with her is surely that she is so 
Her relation 
to Solness rests, no doubt, upon an occult basis; but 
hypnotic influence is a postulate to which no one can well 
deny imaginative, if not absolute, assent; and there is not 


Solness’s 


radiantly, unscrupulously, immorally sane. 


the least reason for considering hypnotic sensibility a 


symptom of madness. Her descent upon Solness is not 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


H.M.S. HOWE AT FERROL. 


The disappointing failures, so far, of all the attempts to 
release the Howe, one of our first-class battle-ships, from 
her perilous situation fast on the rocks at the entrance to the 
Spanish harbour of Ferrol, have begun to excite some 
anxiety lest it should prove an impossible task to get her 
afloat, in which case the loss tothe nation would scarcely be 
less than half a million sterling. Every opportunity has been 
taken, during the late spring tides, after patching the holes 
already found in her bottom and, pumping out the water, 
for endeavours to tow her off, but without effect ; and it 
is now believed that other holes, probably still larger, exist 
on the starboard side of the ship, to which she shifted a 
few hours after first running aground upon the shoal. It 
is proposed to dig beneath the ship on that side. Her 
position on Feb. 5 is shown in our Illustration, from a 
sketch by a correspondent on board H.M.S. Anson, in the 
Channel Squadron. 
THE EARTHQUAKE IN ZANTE. 

The island of Zante, the ancient Greek Zacynthus, the 
most southerly of the Ionian Islands, off the western coast 
of Greece, is the most fertile and beautiful. Its population 
and social condition are the most strongly impressed with 
the influences derived from the long Venetian rule, and 
it has enjoyed a considerable amount of trade. <A 
fortress built by the Venetians commands the town and 
harbour, of which we present a view, drawn before the 
recent disastrous earthquake, besides those supplied by 
photographs and sketches of the ruins of the town and of 
the neighbouring villages and farmhouses. The destruc- 
tion of property is estimated at the value of more than 
£600,000. Several thousand people are left homeless ; 
and their distress is most severe in the rural villages, 

Macherato and Buyato, San 

Dimitri and Skulikato. The 








allege what they had deceived iv 
themselves into asserting of ‘* A 
Doll's House” and * Hedda 
Gabler”’—to wit, that it bored 
them. Nora and Hedda, I am 
convinced, do not really bore 
anyone of intelli- 
gence. They affect many people 
more or less unpleasantly, and 
this unpleasant sensation they 


average 


describe, in a rough-and-ready 
fashion, as boredom, whereas 





in reality it is something 
entirely different. But ‘The 


Master Builder,” I 
would really and seriously bore 


feared, 


as well as bewilder the average 
audience ; and as the progressive 
movement is, in my conception, 
nothing but a campaign against 
boredom in the theatre, I would 
fain, had it been in my power, 
have kept the play off the stage 
altogether. The event of this 
week that Miss 
tobins was right and I wrong. 


has proved 


I did not foresee the intense 
vitality of her Hilda, which 
enchained every eye and every 


mind throughout the longest 
scenes; I did not foresee the 
mingled power and discretion 
of Mr. Herbert Waring, who 
attacked the most dangerous 
passages with unfailing firmness of grip; and least of all 
did I foresee the aforesaid openmindedness on the part of 
the audience, the evident sincerity of their desire to place 
themselves at the right point of view. What one chiefly felt, 
oddly enough, was, not that they laughed in the wrong 
places, but that they sometimes did not laugh, or laughed 
in a wrong spirit, in the right places. The doll speech was 
the one point where laughter was very distinctly out 
of place, and there it was quite inevitable, and by no 
means 80 hostile in tone as one had anticipated. When 
the play was produced in Berlin, this passage (which con- 
tains the whole key to Mrs. Solness’s character, and initiates 
atotally new phase of feelingin Hilda) was carefully excised ! 
None the less—or all the more—the production failed. In 
London, not a single word was “cut” that had any special 
value or intention in it; and anti-Ibsenites joined with 
Ibsenites in applauding, if not the play, at least the artistic 
courage and skill of its interpreters. Moral: In dealing 
with Ibsen, the path of daring is the path of safety. 
One critic—certainly not the least able of those who 
have dealt with the production—alleges as a defect in the 
play that ‘the most practised playgoer would fail to make 
a correct forecast from scene to scene of the workings of its 
cloudy and word-laden plot.” This hasty postulate that 
the dramatist’s invention ought never to outrun that of the 
** practised playgoer,” forecasting on the spur of the moment, 
is surely not one that the critic would stand to at his leisure. 
And, apparently because the thoughts and actions of the cha- 
racters baffle his previsions, this writer joins in the general 
cry of “ Mad, mad, mad!” But are Solness, Mrs. Solness, 
and Hilda so very mad as all that? The poet obviously 
dloes not present Solness and his wife as persons of perfectly 
normal mind; and, unless he alone is to be denied a right 
all other dramatists exercised from time 


which have 





THE EARTHQUAKE IN ZANTE: ENCAMPMENT OF 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY C. W. SCHAEFER. 
the action of an ordinary everyday young lady; but, even 
disregarding the element of hypnotism, is there anything 
inconceivable, anything insane in it’ The whole concep- 
tion of the character is poetical—granted ; but to what a 
pass has criticism come if all that transcends the most 
ordinary everyday probability is to be denounced as 
insane! I shall be told, no doubt, that there is no more 
magic virtue in the word ‘ poetic” than in the words 
‘* symbolic’ or ‘‘allegoric,”” and that a dramatist cannot 
from the laws of craft by calling his 
extravagances ‘ poetic.” But that is precisely where | 
venture to join issue with the great body of the critics. I 
say that a dramatist has a perfect right to produce a great 
poem even under the guise of a prose play. It is obvious 
that he thereby exposes himself to ‘misunderstanding, and 
I don’t say that he has any great right to complain if his 
critics fail, at first glance, to find the right point of view. 
But if ‘The Master Builder” has anything like the 
vitality it seems to me to possess, the time will come when 
many who can now see nothing but madness in it will 
readjust their mental attitude and find in it, not certainly a 
realistic play, but a noble and intensely dramatic poem. 


escape his 
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SUFFERERS, 


first shock of earthquake hap- 


pened at six o'clock in the 
morning, when most of the 


people were astir and ready to 
escape ; had it been in the 
night, the loss of life would 
have been much greater. Con- 
tinued storms of rain and hail, 
with a bitter wintry wind, during 
several days and nights, in- 
creased the sufferings of the 
shelterless families, who were 
also in want of food. The 
timely arrival of I1.M.S. Cam- 
perdown, sent from Malta with 





a large number of tents, 
materials for building huts, 


blankets, and stores of biscuit, 
flour, rice, and other provisions, 
brought welcome relief. Much 
praise isdue to the commander, 
officers, seamen, and Royal 
Marines of the British war-ship 
for their willing labours and 
kindly treatment of the sufferers. 
Mr. Alfred Crowe, the British 
Vice-Consul in Zante, and Mr. 
Forster, of the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company, also rendered 
the utmost assistance in their 
power. The King and Queen 
of Greece, with their two sons, 
visited all the afflicted districts 
of the island. 


THE SHIRE HORSE 


SHOW. 


The annual show of the Shire 

Horse Society, at the Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington, was visited on ‘Tuesday, Feb. 21, 
by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. — It was fairly 
representative of the classes of those useful animals 
and of the breeds most esteemed in the English ‘ shires.” 
The champion four-year-old stallion, Bury Victor Chief, 
again won the first prize. Our Artist’s sketches illustrate 
some good specimens and incidents of this exhibition. 





THE PROPOSED GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 
Our Illustration shows the architectural design of the New 
Gallery of British Art to be erected at Millbank, a building 
which is to be presented to the nation by the munificence 
of Mr. Henry Tate, with the very valuable collection of 
modern paintings given by that gentleman. ‘The style of 
the building is one eminently suited to a picture gallery, 
and every effort has been made to treat it in a dignified 
way. The facade is to be in Portland stone, and will 
show up well from the river. The interior plan may 
shortly be described. From the entrance, a large and 
well-proportioned vestibule, with circular stairs on either 
side and groined ceiling, leads direct, by three doors, to 
the central sculpture hall, which has a domed ceiling. 
Under the large gallery which runs around this hall the 
ceilings are vaulted. To the mght and left (on central 


axes) from this hall are two picture galleries, 61 ft. 
by 33 ft., with pavilions at each end, which also 
have domes, and are treated internally as _ octagons. 
At the back are four other picture galleries, end 
a saloon for etchings, engravings, and miniatures. 
The lineal wall - measurement is about 1600 ft., 
nearly the same as that of the picture gallerics 


at the Royal Academy. The future extension has been 
carefully considered, and the site being a large one, the 
gallery can be amply increased. ‘There is a large 
and well-proportioned council chamber, and other offices 
are provided, In the basement are rooms for students 


and offices for the attendants, with the boiler - room and 
other apartments. All the galleries are top-lighted. ‘Th: 


architect is Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, F.R.1.B.A., of 


14, York Buildings, Adelphi. 
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THE VATICAN, ROME. 
The famous Palace of the Popes on the Vatican Hill, 
adjacent to the Basilica, or Cathedral Church of St. Peter, 
is the largest group of buildings occupied as a stately 
residence that exists in a habitable condition in any country 


THE JUBILEE OF POPE LEO XIII. 
His Holiness Pope Leo XITI., Vincenzo Gioacchino Pecci, 
became ‘‘ Archbishop of Damietta” in January 1843, when 
he was appointed Papal Nuncio at Brussels by Pope Gregory 




















THE VATICAN 


It comprises twenty-two courtyards and eleven 
including the Sistine and 
ine Chapels, the Loggie and Stanze, decorated, respect- 
v. with the frescoes of Michel Angelo and of Raphael, 
ipel of Nicholas V., with Fra Angelico’s paintings, 
of the Picture Gallery, the Museum of 
divided different galleries, the 
rary, consisting of five great halls, filled with 50,000 to 
00,000 books, besides many other rooms for archives and 
ther pts, the Armoury, the Etruscan Museum, the 
n, the Museum of the Catacombs, the manufactory 
. the Mint, and other departments. The treasures 
literat and antiquity « ontained in this palace are 
nd estim The apartments in which the Pope 
lives are impl The Vatican is rather 

of connected houses, forming a small, closely built 
in a single edi It was built at different periods, 
XI., who chose it in preference 
n, when the Popes returned from Avignon in 
century: the architects 
Bernini, and others in the sixteenth 
were I hief constructors. Popes Nicholas V., 
IV., Alexander VI., Julius II., and Paul III., 
1 1447 and 1534, contributed greatly to its magni- 
in Act of the Italian Legislature in 1871, the 
id Lateran palaces, and the villa of Castel 
n the Alban hills, are left for ever in the undis- 

L possession oI the I opes. 


ur rooms 
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PETER’S. 


Pietro 


THRONE, 


Basilica, or ¢ Church of in 
es for Uh 
hitectural beauty. To the eye and mind of a 
om Northern or Western Europe, who has been 
heris] neration for the sublime monuments 
iquity in our own old abbey churches and 

. Peter's offers not the slightest indication of 

It is an Italian building of the 

d from 1506 to 1526, at an expense 
by order of Popes Julius II. and 
taste for the fine arts 
iporal magnificence and schemes 
ambition than with the spiritual motives 
medizeval Church. Peter’s has _ therefore 
a palatial than a purely religious aspect. Its 
11 adorners, Bramante, Sangallo, 

hel Angelo, and others, were con- 

Italian Renaissance, with ideas 

ose of the so-called “ages of faith.’ 

such as the 


xt nth cent ry, erect 
£10,000,000 sterling, by 
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a whose 


clesiastical ] 
1ore with 


“tf 


istinguished from later additions, 
constructed by Maderna in 1612, is excellent 
ern criticism; the dome unequalled in 
is perfectly harmonious in the pro- 

of its parts. A of vast 

id wealth, of supreme pro- 
mmate elegance, pe rvades the 
he details of decoration. The stupendous 
lding are scarcely realised at first sight. 
breadth over 100 yards, a height of 

! ] inside width of 


all is so great. 
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ly array of more than 
ertine pillars, of mosaics, 
medallions and statuary 
pontifical throne, shown 
chair supported by fou 
those of Saint ibrose, Athanasius, Augustine, 
ysostom, in th levated tribune. Here Pope 
[. a few days ago received thousands of Catholics 
thronged to offer hit mngratulations at the Jubilee 
Bis episcopate: le nP nearly fifteen years. 
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PALACE, ROME. 


XVI. The fiftieth anniversary of that event has been 
celebrated as a Jubilee, with enthusiastic demonstrations 
of and reverence, by a _ great concourse of 
members of the Catholic Church different 
countries of Europe, as well as from all parts of Italy. 
Friday, Feb. 17, was the precise anniversary day, but the 
greater public ceremonials took place on the following 
iy, and there were other proceedings on the Monday 


esteem 


Roman from 


Sund 





The recent accession of an English and an Irish prelate— 
namely, the Most Rev. Dr. Herbert Vaughan, Archbishop 
of Westminster, and Archbishop Logue—to the College of 
Cardinals requiring the formal induction of each of those 
two new Cardinals to the particular parish church in Rome, 
nominally assigned to his title as pastor, this act was 
appointed for days in the Pope’s Jubilee week. On 
Thursday, Feb. 16, Cardinal Logue was inducted by the 
Apostolic Protonotary, on behalf of the Pope, into his 
titular church of Santa Maria della Pace ; and on Tuesday, 
Feb. 21, Cardinal Vuughan was inducted into the venerable 
ancient church of San Gregorio. Many hundreds of Irish, 
English, and American visitors to Rome upon this occasion 
assembled on the Sunday to attend the grand High Mass at 
St. Peter’s, and also Low Mass in the Church of Santa Maria 
a similar service was held next day at the 
Lateran Church. More than six thousand pilgrims during 
five hours, at St. Peter's, on Feb. 16, passed in procession 
before the Pope seated on the pontifical throne, with four 
Cardinals and some forty bishops around him, while many 
of them kissed his hand or his foot. 


Maggiore ; 


The most imposing spectacle was that of Sunday at 
St. Peter’s; the magnificent church was entirely filled with 
a congregation of nearly fifty thousand people. 
a grand show of the banners of different nationalities. 
Tribunes had been erected in the nave for the Diplomatic 
Corps accredited to the Vatican, who were present in full 
uniform. Other tribunes were reserved for the holders of 
special tickets. The Piazza di San Pietro in front of the 
church was kept free by a body of Italian troops. At 
a quarter to ten the Pope entered the Sistine Chapel 
the door that communicates with apait- 
the Vatican. The cross borne aloft 
headed the procession, and following it were all the 
Cardinals their the Noble Guard in 
brilliant red uniforms and shining helmets, and the Swiss 
Then came the Pope 


There was 


through his 


ments in massive 


in scarlet robes, 
halberdiers in their ancient costume. 
borne on men’s shoulders in the ‘‘ sedia gestatoria,” on 
each side of which waved the great ostrich-feather fans. 
As the white-clad figure of his Holiness appeared in full 
pontitical robes thunders of applause echoed through the 
church and handkerchiefs and flags were waved. He raised 
his hand to bless the people as the procession passed, The 
great dome resounded with shouts of ** Evviva il Papa-Re !” 
** Evviva Leone Tredici!”’ 
came a burst of music from the silver trumpets. * The 


while from the galleries above 


Pope celebrated Mass at the high altar, accompanied by 


the choir of the Sistine Chapel. A Thanksgiving Mass 
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THE PONTIFICAL THRONE IN ST, PETER’S, ROME, 
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followed, at which the private chaplain of his Holiness 
officiated. After this the ‘‘Te Deum” was chanted, and 
then the Pope, from a high stand, blessed the people. 
When the Pope left the church the procession formed in 
the same manner as before, and again the great basilica 
resounded with cheers. His Holiness appeared to be in 
excellent health. 
service proceeded, for he officiated at the Jubilee Mass, and, 
besides intoning the opening words of the ‘‘Te Deum,” 
Jenediction in a strong clear The Mass 
Three-quarters of an 


This impression was confirmed as th 


gave the voice, 
terminated at a quarter to cleven. 
hour later the Pope returned to his apartments, and the 
worshippers slowly dispersed. There was no disturbance 
of any kind, and the Italian troops, who were in full 


uniform, left the Piazza at a quarter past twelve. 


HIS HOLINESS POPE LEO XIIt. 


Cardinal Vaughan in the afternoon visited the small 
church of St. George and All English Saints, situated at the 
foot of the Pincio, and gave Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, many English pilgrims being among the con- 
gregation. Inthe evening St. Peter's, the other churches 
of the city, the conyentsand other Roman Catholic institu- 
tions, and a great number of private houses were illumi- 
nated. The streets were thronged, and the scene on the 
great square in front of St. Peter’s was especially animated. 
King Humbert and Queen Margherita took their usual 
drive through the city, and were everywhere respectfully 
saluted. 

The English pilgrims on Saturday, Feb. 18, assembled 
at Santa Maria Maggiore, where Mgr. Clifford, Bishop of 
Clifton, celebrated Low Mass, the congregation chanting 


delivered in address, 
in the course of gave an account of the 
origin of the basilica. The Duke of Norfolk was 
The pilgrims afterwards descended to the crypt. 


Cardinal Vaughan 


which he 


a Litany. 


present. 
They went to visit the Forum, the Colosseum, and t 
Palatine Hill. 

The Italian pilgrims have given the Pope altogethe1 
1,600,000 lire The Emperor of Austria 
has sent asa present a splendid casket filled with ancient 
gold coins and medals, supposed to be worth £4000, to 
which the Empress Elizabeth has added a beautiful cross 
The Austrian nobles have sent £20,000 
Pope Leo XIII. was 


near Anagni, in the 


as Peter’s pence. 


set with diamonds. 
as a Jubilee offering. 
March 2, 1810, at 

Romagna. 


born on 
Carpineto, 





THE 


PERSONAL. 
J. W. Mellor, Q.C., has now succeeded Mr. Leonard 
as Chairman of Ways and Means in the House 
of Commons. 
Mr. Mellor 
was quietly 
moved into 
the chair by 
Mr. Glad- 
stone in a 
sentence, 
without a 
note of oppo- 
sition. Mr. 
Mellor _ for- 
mally moved 
a vote, and 
then left the 
chair again. 
He will, of 
cour s @, 
remain 
Chairman 
for the rest 
of the Parlia- 
ment with 
salary of 
£2500 a year. 


Mr. 


Courtney 


Mr. J. W. Metzor, Q.C., M.P., 
New Chairman of Ways and Means. 
Mr. Mellor is 


John Mellor, and has for 
figure in Parliament as a 
Ruler. He has been a 
and was made a Q.C. in 
Ilis first seat was for Grantham, but he now sits 
Yorkshire division. He is a quiet man of good 
ice, Who may be expected to make a dignified Chair- 
though he hardly suggests Mr. 
distinction. His real work will 
Home Rule Bill gets into 


of the famous judge Sir 
vears been a respec table 
ral, and, later on, a Home 


of the Midland Circuit, 


Committees, 
t 1ey's intellectual 
after Easter, when the 


ym mittee 


Mr. ake has received much praise, both written and 
oken, for his maiden speec ‘+h in the House of Commons, 
l fi have been said of the future before 
inlike son of our Canadian colony. One thing 
n said is, however, apt to give a wrong impres- 
slake hever has been Premier ot the Dominion. 
a few months, twenty years ago, the 
ip Canadian province of Ontario, after 
ceeded in overthrowing the Ministry to which 
posed, and a few years later he held for 
ely brief periods the portfolio of Minister of 
the Dominion Cabinet of the only Liberal 
t Canada has had since Confede ‘ration, the late 
tr Ma kenzie. When Mr. Mackenzie stepped 
ude — of his party, then in opposition, 
he place ; but, despite his forensic abilities 
er, bs was no match for the wily and 
and, after six years’ 
task to his polished 
colleague, Mr. Laurier. 
now assuming the Irish 
point may be recalled. 
‘The idea 
ing into the Irish lead over the heads of able 
en familiar with the ground, who have fought 
ind suffered the and all but won the 
10 preposterous for serious discussion.” 


hings 


ohn Macdonald, 

rave up the 

nt rench Canadian 
ik of Mr. Blake 

p. his own words on the 
at Toronto last September, he said: 


loss 


not supreme in ecclesiastical affairs 
ese of British Guiana. In ae there 
inclination towards choosing prelates by the 
from local men. The diocese of British 
content to leave the selection of a suc- 
Bishop Austin to a small committee, which 
he Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
Bishop Mitchinson (formerly of Barbados), and 
if Stamford. Their choice has fallen upon the 
roctor Swaby, D.D., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Mill- 
id. Thenew bishop is a North of England 
h as well as by clerical experience. He 
Durham in 1871, and since taken a 
in divinity. He obtained a living near 
- short experience as a curate, but 
hop Lightfoot who sent him to the 
1 vacates. The new bishop has 
sen from his excellent reputation for 

‘ and businesslike qualities. 


Rule is 


has 


vers 


Gladstonian party has won a considerable victory 
ision of Northumberland, owing larg: ‘ly 
to the vote of 
the miners. 
Mr. Miles 
MacInnes, 
who sat in 
the House as 
(rladstonian 
member from 
1886 to 1892, 
came in with 
aa majority of 
146 {S04 
votes, against 
1358 recorded 
for Mr. 
Richard 
( layton, the 
(‘onservative 
candidate, 
ind brother 
of the late 
member, who 
was unseated 


xham Div 


of 82. Mr. MacInnes 
(‘ommons, who sat on 
y vl is a director 
Nogth Briti elderly man 
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ook little rr in ‘ ‘the life’ of the Parliament in which 
he sat, but voted steadily with his party. 

By-the-bye (a Parliamentary correspondent writes us), 
it is interesting to observe the way in which men are 
coming forward or going backward on the Ministerial 
Bench. Mr. Asquith’s rise is phenomenal. His excellent 
oration on the dynamitards, his admirable exposition 
of the Employers’ Liability Bill, and his skill in extricat- 
ing himself from difficult situations, are all making him 
the strongest of the young Ministers. Mr. Morle y 
has not ~ spoken well since the House met, and, 
indeed, he never shines on the green benches. Mr. 
Fowler is doing better in the House—-for he is an 
excellent speaker—than in his room in the Local Govern- 
ment Board Office. Among tho ‘old gang,” as they are 
pleasantly called, the most distinct success has been Mr. 
Mundella, who has revived some of his earlier oratorical 
triumphs, and whose Bills have been very cunningly drawn. 
Sir Edward Grey has made one first-rate and most admirably 
phrased speech on Uganda, and Mr. Bryce’s exposition of 
some disputed points in the Home Rule Bill was, with 
the exception of a rather unfortunate reference to Ulster, 
excellent. 

The same correspondent continues: The little ‘ tiff” 
between the Government and the Welsh members has 
blown over a bit, but the danger of a recurrence of rather 
angry feeling is not quite gone. The young lions among 
the Welshmen—Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 8. T. Evans, and 
Mr. Randell—have been very stiff in declining to be put off 
with a Suspensory Bill introduced late in the Session. They 
insist on precedence, and they have been trying hard to 
extract a pledge from Mr. Gladstone that the Bill shall be 
carried. This they have not obtained, but the Bill has 
been hurried forward, and for the present the young Welsh 
Radicals are holding their hands. They have nearly the 
whole party with them, though Mr. Stuart Rendel is a thick 
and thin Gladstonian, and one or two of the vieille garde 
among the Welshmen have stood out against the left wing. 
At one time there was tal. of a regular secession, but this, 
I think, is not serious. 

The successor of the late 
Wordsworth in the Scottish bishopric of St. 


tight Rey. Dr. Charles 
Andrews is an 
estimable 
clergyman 
who has 
already be« n 
a bishop in 
Cornwall, at 
the farthest 
extremity 
of Great 
Britain, and 
whose merits 
as aChristian 
minister were 
previously 
uppree iated 
by one of the 
most influ- 
ential Lon- 
don con- 
vregations. 
As incum- 
bent of St. 
Peter’s, 
Ricut Rev. ¢ iLKINSoN, D.D., Eaton 
The New Bishop Square, be- 

fore his 
if Truro, in 1883, then succeeding the 
Right Rey. Dr. 
an impression 


THe 
St. Andrews. 


appointment to the s 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
George Howard Wilkinson had made such 
as only quiet earnestness and devotion to his sacred mission 
could have produced. Weak health obliged him to resign, 
in 1891, the laborious office of the Cornish e »pise opate, where 
frequent journeys are required; but it is hoped that at 
St. Andrews his strength will not be too severely taxed, 
and he is an.acé eptable addition to the ¢ lergy of his Church 
in Scotland. 

The annals of Christian phil inthropy contain few names 
deserving of honour than that of Mr. Edward W. 
Thomas, who at a ripe old has just passed away. 
For more than forty years he devoted himself with a zeal 
worthy of emulation tothe work of rescuing the ‘ friend- 
less and fallen’’ from lives of degradation and shame. He 
established homes in various parts of London, and super- 
intended every detail of their arrangement himself. There 
were no dark corners of the Metropolis unknown to him, and 
wherever he felt that duty called, there he would go fearlessly 
and unflinchingly. His experience in the early days of his 
work was somewhat exciting, but in later times he met 
with very little opposition. He pursued his course quietly 

and unobtrusively, and viewed with much regret the 
unhe althy publicity that was given a few years since to 
the social question. He was ‘thoroughly acquainted with 
the details of the criminal law, and his advice and 
help in matters of amendment both at home and in the 
(‘olonies was eagerly sought. He had a warm-hearted 
and sympathetic disposition, which gave him a spec ial 
iptitude for dealing with the difficult and trying as 
they often were, that came under his notice. The work was, 
on the whole, very successful, many thousands of young 
women having been restored to the path of rectitude 
through the agency he set on foot. 

The Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, whose life of his cele- 
brated father, the fourth Earl of Aberdeen, has just been 
issued, is a remarkably handsome and distinguished-looking 
gentleman of seve nty -three, who has had a long and useful 
career in the service of his country. He has acted as High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific Islands, and filled 
the post of Governor of the Fiji Islands, of Mauritius, New 
Zealand, and lastly of Ceylon. Since his retirement from 
that office, three years Arthur, who lives 
rear Ascot, has been occ upied with the preparation of the 
volumes which he has now given to the Lame ry 


more 
age 


Cases, 


some ago, Sir 


I wonder (writes correspondent) if it is generally 
known how neat Lord tandolp h Churchill was to 
obtaining the leadership of the Conservative party when 
he mad A very large num- 
ber of his fayour. Lord 


us resig 
members were in 


his fam mation COUP. 


{ onservative 


Sellebuey was not strong in the affec ‘tions of his followers, 
and Mr. Balfour had not yet ‘‘arrived.” It is doubtful 
whether the leader of the Liberal Univnists would have 
offered any opposition, and for a few hours it seemed as if 
the ball lay Suehatels at the young statesman’s feet. His 
almost miraculous cleverness as a leader of the House, his 
debating powers, his insight, his verve, had made all 
men’s eyes turn to him as a heaven-born leader. But at 
the critical moment things went wrong, and finally Mr. 
Goschen was induced to accept the vacant Chancellorship. 
From that time Lord Randolph’s chance was gone, and he 
has never tried to recover his lost opportunity. 

In Admiral Sir Arthur Cumming, K.C.B., who died 
last week at his London residence, in Seymour Street, the 

country has 
lost one of 
her naval 
veterans, 
He entered 
the service in 
1832, and 
was distin- 
guished for 
his great 
personal gal- 
lantry at the 
storming of 
Sidon in - 
Syrian War. 
lle ec 
manded the 
Conflict in 
the Baltie in 
1854, and the 
floating 
battery the 
Glatton in 
the Black Sea 
ApmIRAL Sin Artuur CumMina. a year later, 
and, after 
fifty years of valuable service, retired in 1882. Sir 
Arthur’s deeds of personal courage were numerous, and for 
one of them he received the Humane Society’s medal. is 
father, the late Sir Henry Cumming, was a distinguished 
officer in the Army, and at one time commanded the 
12th Lancers. 

With Augustine Brohan passed away, on Feb. 16, the 
second member of the famous trinity of actresses of that 
name. Although she left the Théatre Frangais exactly a 
quarter of a century ago (Got and Febvre are the only 
present associates of the Comédie Frangaise who can 
remember having acted with her), Augustine Brohan 
remained in the Parisian world -—often so fickle— as 
realising the best type of the French actress. The 
daughter of Susanne Brohan, who in her day was one of 
the most popular members of the Comédie, Augustine was 
born in the beautiful old Hétel de Rambouillet, and at the 

early age of ten entered Samson’s class at the Conservatoire. 
Two years later she was awarded the first prize for comedy. 
Seized with a sudden access of girlish piety, she threw up the 
theatre and all its pomps and retired to a convent—in fact, 
to the noviciate of the Sisters of Charity in the Rue du Bac; 
but her parents persuaded her that the theatre was her only 
true vocation, so she entered the Comédie Francaise and made 
her début in Moliére’s ** Tartuffe ’’ when fifteen years of age. 
For twenty-seven years she was the best feminine interpreter 
of Moliére’s réles that was ever seen. It was said that 
modern authors were afraid of her, for her satirical wit was 
legendary. Be that as it may, although she took part in 
most of Emile Augier’s comedies, she kept, on the whole, to 
the Comédie’s classical répertoire, her greatest réles being 
Dorine in ‘** Tartuffe,” Toinette in ‘* Le Malade Imaginaire,” 
and Suzanne in the ‘* Mariage de Figaro.” Parodying the 
motto of a famous French family, she took as her device : 
‘Coquetts ne veux, Soubrette ne daigne, Brohan 
Augustine Brohan married, some twenty years ago, the 
Attaché of the Belgian Legation, Baron Edmund van 
Gheest, and, since her retirement from the has lived 
a quiet existence with her family and friends. 


The death of Mr. John Pettie, R.A., removes an artist 
of considerable renown. Mr. Pettie was a Scotchman, and 
was fifty- 
four years of 
age, Ilis 
earlier work 
found a plac 
in the toyal 
Scottish 
A ca d em y. 
Hlis London 
career began 
some thirty 
years ago, 
and five 
years later 
he was an 
A.R.A. In 
1873 he had 
the supreme 
distinction of 
succeeding 
Landseer as 
R.A., and for 
many years 
his pictures, 
mostly his- 
torical, were 
aap on the walls of Burlington House. Mr. Pettie 
was an expert in pictures with a story in them, and he 
had a special interest in seventeenth or eighteenth century 
scenes and — 3. His colour was, perhi aps, rather hot, 
and his style had a certain hardness in it, but he produced 
a good deal of popular and interesting work. 
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suis.” 


stage, 


Tue cate Mr. Joun Periz, R.A. 


R PORTRAITS 
We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, 
for the portraits of Mr. Mellor, Chairman of Committees, and of the late 
Mr. John Pettie, R.A. ; to Messrs. Lombardi, Pall Mall East, for that of the 
late Sir Arthur Cumming; to Mr. Frederick Argall for that of the new 
Bishop of St. Andrews ; and to Mr. Laurence Wilson, of Salt Lake City, for 
that of Mr. MacInnes, M.P. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

fler Majesty the Queen, on Kriday, Feb. 17, arrived from 
Osborne House, Isle of Wight, at Windsor Castle, with 
Princess Beatrice. The arrangements for the Queen’s 
journey to Italy, starting probably on March 20, and for 
her residence at the Villa Palmieri, Ilorence, have been 
completed, She will return by way of Venice, staying a 
few days in that city; possibly at the Palazzo Rezzonico, 
the house in which Browning died, and which his son, 
through Sir Henry Austen Layard, has offered for her 
Majesty's accommodation. The Queen comes to London 
on ‘Tuesday, Feb. 28, with the Empress Frederick, and 
holds a Drawing Room at Buckingham Palace. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone visited the Queen at Windsor on Tuesday, 
Feb. 21, and stayed the night. 


The first Levée of the season was held on Monday, 
Meb. 20, on behalf of her Majesty, by the Prince of Wales 
at St. James's Palace, His Royal Highness was accom- 
panied by the Duke of York. The attendance was 
unusually large, the Diplomatic Corps, the services, as well 
as the general circle, being well represented. Among those 
present were M. Waddington, attending for the last time 
as representative of the French Republic, the Austrian, 
Turkish, and Spanish Ambassadors, andthe American, Portu- 
guese, Chinese, Siamese, Japanese, and Danish Ministers. 
The Cabinet Ministers present were Sir George Trevelyan, 
Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, Lord Herschell, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Earl Spencer, and Mr. Asquith. The 
lat» Cabinet was represented by Lord Salisbury, Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach, and Lord Knutsford. 


The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Mr. Hedley, 
Local Government Board Inspector, on Friday, Feb. 17, 
visited the Lambeth Workhouse. His Royal Highness is 
one of the Commission to inquire into the provision for the 
aged poor. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, on Tuesday, Feb. 21, visited 
Exeter, was received by the Mayor and Corporation at the 
(iuildhall, and presented the long-service decorations to 
officers of the Devonshire Volunteer battalions. 


Prince Henry of Battenberg has been hunting at 
Rugby ; while out with the Atherstone pack he got a fall, 
and sprained his leg so severely that he will not be able to 
hunt again this season. 


The election for the Hexham Division of Northumber- 
land resulted on Saturday, Feb. 18, in the return of Mr. 
Miles MacInnes, the Gladstonian candidate, by 4804 votes 
against 4358 for Mr. Richard Clayton, Unionist, brother of 
Mr. Nathaniel Clayton, whose election had been pro- 
nounced void. The South Meath election, declared on 
the same day, returned Mr. Jordan, Anti-Parnellite 
Nationalist, by 2707 against Mr. Dalton, Parnellite, who 
got 26355 votes. 

The Post Office Volunteer Corps (24th Middlesex), com- 
manded by Colonel Du Plat Taylor, on Saturday, Feb. 18, 
at Guildhall, were favoured with the presence of the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck and Princess Victoria of Teck at the 
distribution of shooting prizes, which were graciously 
presented by the Duchess of Teck. 


A conference of medical men and others interested in 
the laws of public health, convened by the British Institute 
of Public Health, was held at the Mansion louse o1 
Keb. 18. tesolutions were adopted in favour of the 
appointment of a central Board for the examination of 
sanitary inspectors, and the systematic training, examina- 
tion, and registration of plumbers. The Lord Mayor 
entertained the delegates to luncheon. 


A meeting also of representatives of port sanitary autho- 
rities of England and Wales took place on Feb. 17 at 
Guildhall, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, to 
consider measures for preventing the introduction of 
cholera into this country. ‘There was a large attendance. 
Resolutions were agreed to declaring that special pre- 
cautions against cholera, as they were for the benefit of 
the whole country, should be carried out at the imperial 
expense, and also in favour of the medical inspection of 
vessels arriving from infected ports. 


At a meeting of the Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton Spinners, held on Feb. 18, at Manchester, 
it was unanimously decided to consent to resume work at a 
reduction of 25 per cent. in wages, the reduction to be dis- 
continued, or alternatively increased to 5 per cent., in three 
months, according to the state of trade. 

The difficulty between the South Wales miners and their 
employers has been ended. After a conference between 
representatives of the two parties on Feb. 17, an agreement 
was signed continuing the scale of 1892 for eighteen months 
certain from April 1 next, and under this scale a reduction 
in wages will take effect from that date, depending on the 
prices of January and the present month. 


The special express American mail service from Queens- 
town came into operation for the first time on Feb. 19. By 
the running of special trains on all occasions when the 
American mail steamer does not arrive in time to catch the 
ordinary mail train, the delivery of the American mails in 
London and the principal towns of Great Britain will be 
expedited about ten hours. 


The international football match under Rugby rules 
between teams of Scotland and Ireland took place at Belfast 
on Feb, 18, and resulted in a draw, neither side being able 
Under Association rules, the University match, 
Oxford v. Cambridge, took place at West Kensington, and 
ended in & victory for Oxford by three goals to two. 


to score, 


The Treasury has offered to the London County Council 
as much of the site of Millbank Prison as the Council will 
undertake to cover with artisans’ dwellings, but declines to 
accept a condition which the Council sought to impose, that 
no part of the site shall be devoted to the construction of 
military barracks. 

A return has been presented to Parliament showing that 
in the contested elections in Ireland at the late General 
Election 395,204 votes were recorded, and of these 84,919 
were given as those of illiterates. These include contests 
in thirteen boroughs, where, out of 56.803 yotes, 4322 were 
given as those of illiterates. 


The French Ministry of M. Ribot, on Feb. 16, sustained 
with good success another critical debate in the Chamber of 
Deputies, on the merits of its consistent Republican and 
Liberal programme in contrast to Socialism, and obtained a 
vote of confidence, the minority being 86 against 315 for 
the Government policy. ‘The President of the Senate, 
M. Le Royer, has resigned the chair on account of infirin 
health. No further steps have been taken in the Panama 
prosecutions during the last few days. 

The German Imperial Government, represented by the 
Chancellor, Count von Caprivi, is still engaged with the 
opponents of its large plans before the Army Bills Committee. 
The Statistical Department of the Imperial Diet has drawn 
up a report comparing the military expenditure during 
the year 1879-80 with the army estimates for the 
financial year 1893-94, exclusive of the extra expenditure 
involved in the new Ariny Bills. The fiscal year 1879-80 
has been chosen for this purpose because the increase in 
the peace footing of the German Army, begun in 1881, 
and continued in 1887 and 1890 (from 401,659 to 
486,983 men), approximates very closely to the increase 
in the numbers of the Army (from 486,983 to 
570,877 men) demanded by the Army Bills, thus 
making it possible to form some idea of the future 
financial effect of the new measures. The comparison 
shows that the estimated current expenditure for 1893-94, 
apart from the sums required by the Army Bills, amounts 
to 428,172,899 marks, as against 315,232,955 marks in 
1879-80, thus showing within fourteen years an increase of 
113,000,000 marks. As this sum represents the extra 
expenditure necessitated since 1880 by an increase in the 
peace footing of 86,000 men, being 64,000,000 marks, it is 
argued that the further increase of the German Army now 
demanded will cost much more money annually than the 
Imperial Government has estimated, probably not less than 
three millions sterling. 

A meeting was held at Berlin on Feb. 18 for the estab- 
lishment of a German Agrarian League, and was attended 
by upwards of 4000 persons. Resolutions were passed con- 
demning recent economic legislation, demanding a return 
to Protection and the adoption of Bimetallism, and protest- 
ing against any further commercial treaties. 


There was a debate in the Italian Chamber on the rela- 

tions of Italy with the other members of the Triple Alliance. 
Attention was called to the demonstration in Vienna 
for the Pope’s Jubilee, and to the utterances of Count von 
Caprivi before the Army Bills Committee of the German 
teichstag on the political, financial, and military position 
of Italy. Signor Brin, the Foreign Minister, denied that 
there was anything in the Vienna demonstration offensive 
to Italian sentiment; he also contended that Count von 
Caprivi’s official declarations did not warrant the idea that 
Italy was at present held in less estimation by Germany. 


The Pope has received, as a Jubilee gift from Prince 
Luitpold, Regent of Bavaria, a model of the column of the 
Virgin in the Marien Platz at Munich. The model is 6 ft. 
in height; the statues of the Virgin and angels are in 
massive gold, the Virgin’s crown is thickly set in diamonds; 
the lamps and pedestal enriched with sapphires, rubies, and 
emeralds. The Pope has directed that the ornament shall 
be placed in his ante-chamber. 


The Canadian Government has ardered a strict quaran- 
tine to be imposed on all settlers’ cattle entering the 
Dominion from the United States. The object of the 
measure is stated to be to satisfy the Imperial Government 
that every precaution is being adopted to prevent the 
importation of pleurospneumonia from the States. 


There has been a renewal of the heavy rainfall and 
floods in Queensland, and part of Brisbane was again under 
water, but the flood was subsiding on Feb. 21. The 
Gympie, Maryborough, and Bundaberg districts, to the 
north, and to the west, Ipswich and Toowoomba, have 
suffered greatly. 

The proposed annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the 
United States of America is being rapidly forwarded by 
President Harrison’s Government, with the approval of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate at Washington. 
On Feb. 15, a Presidential Message was sent to the Senate, 
with the draft of a treaty which provides that, until Con- 
gress determines otherwise, the existing Government and 
laws of Hawaii will continue to be subject to the paramount 
authority of the United States. A resident Commissioner 
will be appointed, with power to veto any acts of the Govern- 
ment. Until the necessary legislation has been enacted, 
the existing foreign and commercial relations will be con- 
tinued. The further immigration of Chinese will be 
prohibited, and the Chinese now in Hawaii will not be 
permitted to enter the United States. The United States 
will take over the public debt, amounting to 3,250,000 dols., 
and will pay an annual allowance of 20,000 dols. to Queen 
Liliuokalani and a lump sum of 150,000 dols. to Princess 
Kaiulani, niece of the Queen, who would have succeeded 
to the throne. The sugar producers will not take part in 
the bounty under the M‘Kinley Law unless Congress so 
enacts. In accordance with international law, treaties 
hetween two countries expire if either contractor ceases 
to be an independent State. The treaties concluded by 
Hawaii will, therefore, terminate upon the annexation. 


It is considered doubtful by American politicians 
whether the requisite two-thirds majority of the United 
States Senate will consent to ratify the above treaty of 
annexation, and whether the House of Representatives 
will vote the pensions to the Queen of Hawaii and to 
Princess Kaiulani, who has protested against depriving 
her of the succession to the throne, and intends coming 
to Washington to appeal to ‘the great American 
people.” 

Baron Hirsch’s committee for facilitating the emigra- 
tion of Russian Jews to the Argentine Republic have at 
last succeeded in choosing the first party of emigrants, 
who will leave Russia in the spring. The agent of Baron 
Hirsch has gone to Paris, meeting on the way at Kovno 
the delegates representing the party of emigrants, which is 
composed of nine groups of fifty families each, altogether 
450 families. The delegates will meet Baron Hirsch in Paris 
in order to make final arrangements for the departure of 
the colony for South America in the summer. Xx. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BY THE MACE. 
Calm has settled upon the House since the first reading 
of the Home Rule Bill, though there are rumours of 
passion from a private room in which the Welsh members 
are believed to have sung ancient war songs of their country 
for the benefit of Mr. Marjoribanks, the emissary of the 


Government. There is a story that when Edward I. 
marched through the Principality venerable bards 


stood on inaccessible rocks by the wayside and cursed 
him and his to the twentieth generation. I have an 
idea that Mr. Lloyd George mounted a chair in that private 
room and went through this historic business in order to 
impress Mr. Marjoribanks with the determination of the 
Welsh party in the matter of Disestablishment ; but in the 
House itself there has been no explosion since the night 
on which the Irish members extracted an apology from 
Lord Wolmer and induced the House to declare that 
the Times had been guilty of a breach of privilege. 
That pitch of emotion could not last, nor was it 
possible for enthusiastic supporters of the Prime Minister 
to be always jumping on their seats and waving 
their hats in his honour. They performed this ceremony 
when the Home Rule Bill passed its first reading, and Mr. 
Gladstone, at one in the morning, brought the Bill ‘from the 
Bar of the House and laid it on the table.” Since then, 1 
am glad to say, the Premier has been able to seek his 
natural rest at a reasonable hour. Whether it has 
been disturbed by memories of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
remarkable speech on the Bill I do not know, but it is 
generally allowed that this speech was the best in the debate. 
It was followed by the first appearance of Mr. Edward 
Blake in the House of Commons—a massive figure with a 
large front gracefully decorated by acurl. Mr. Blake’s 
manner is somewhat reminiscent of Nonconformist pulpits, 
and his style has that diffuseness which the preacher is wont 
to spread over the heads of his congregation like layers of 
oratorical jam. At first, I think the House was rather 
crushed, but it recoveredits spirits when Mr. Blake descended 
from misty peaks of rhetoric, and proceeded to reply to 
Mr. Chamberlain with point and excellenttemper. Among 
the boundless gifts of the Irish party, this quality of 
temper is rare, and Mr. Blake may be able to impart a 
chastening grace to Mr. Healy. 

After much high argument, interspersed with tantrums, 
the House settled down to a spell of commonplace business. 
Mr. Henry Fowler introduced a Registration Bill for 
England and Wales. Sir George Trevelyan followed with 
another for Scotland. Mr. Asquith made a gallant third 
with his Employers’ Liability Bill, and then the House 
had the satisfaction of witnessing the first of meuny 
duels to come between the Home Secretary and 
Mr. Chamberlain. The antagonism of these two 
striking personalities promises a good deal of spec- 
tacular interest. Both are cool, subtle, adroit, and 
masters of direct and incisive speech that never hesitates 
or boggles over a word. Both have great force of 
character, and both seem to know by instinct that they are 
pitted against each other. Mr. Asquith made the first 
thrust in the debate on the Address, when, in the course of 
his noteworthy speech about the dynamitards, he demanded, 
in indignant tones, why Mr. Chamberlain’s threat before 
Parliament met to raise questions of the release of Egan and 
Callan had not been fulfilled on the floor of the House. Mr. 
Chamberlain was not present to hear this challenge, but 
he did not forget it. In his speech onthe Home Rule 
Bill he twitted Mr. Asquith with certain declarations 
made about imperial supremacy in the free air of 
Opposition. The Home Secretary made the next pass 
by reviewing Mr. Chamberlain’s former attitude 
towards the question of employers’ liability, and Mr. 
Chamberlain retorted by moving an amendment to Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill and making a very ingenious attack on that 
production. So far, I should say that honours were divided, 
and perhaps we are a good way from the time when these 
two gladiators will openly display the personal acrimony 
which rages between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Morley, 
and which sometimes causes the former to charge the 
inoffensive title of ‘right honourable gentleman” with 
a world of scathing scorn and biting innuendo. 

When the House devotes itself to business, it is a 
pathetic sight. Members sit squarely in their seats as who 
should say, ‘‘ We have had quite enough fireworks; now 
let us get on with useful measures.” Mr. Fowler was 
quite apologetic in the introduction of his Registration 
Bill, as if he felt that this was a subject for conversation 
in a friendly way and not for set speaking. He 
seemed to think that honourable members would do so 
much better to talk it over—to sit beside one another and 
exchange the pros and cons, varying them with an occa- 
sional anecdote or evensong. Some day we may see 


business transacted in the House in this pleasantly 
informal fashion. Well, Mr. Fowler made his proposals, 
which were received with mild deprecation by the 


Opposition, who said that the shortening of the period of 
qualification for an elector from twelve months to three 
savoured of revolution, and that the idea of making the 
ratepayers bear the cost of the new machinery of regis- 
tration smacked of tyranny. But the utmost amia- 
bility prevailed in an assembly unconscious that Mr. 
Lloyd George, in a private room, was invoking the male- 
dictions of bygone bards on the head of any Liberal 
Minister who should dare to trifle with Welsh JDis- 
establishment. That evening was further signalised by 
the election of Mr. J. W. Mellor as the new Chairman 
of Committees, a very meek-looking official in evening 
dress, presenting a strong contrast to the bluff exterior 
of his predecessor, the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney. 
Then the calm deepened, and next day, after listening to 
Mr. Kimber and Sir Charles Dilke on the redistribution of 
seats, the House quietly counted itself out at dinner-time, 
leaving Mr. Naoroji, the pensive Asiatic who sits for 
Central Finsbury, where his majority was dissolved on 
a scrutiny, with an undelivered speech on some Indian 
topic. 1 feel for Mr. Naoroji. Without a majority, and 
with an unuttered oration, he is like the cherubs who 
*couldn’t sit down, for they hadn't de quoi.” 
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HERE is no place in the 
more full of 
mystery, which 
form of delight, than 
a well-ordered 
tory. A woman’s heart 
is full of mystery; but 
even when one has it— 


world 


is one 


labora- 


surrendered at discretion and given up—in one’s own 
custody it is so very, very hard to r ad. A cuneiform, 
a Hittite inscription, is as legible. <A factory with its 
steam-engine and complicated wheels and whirr is full 
of mystery, but of a kind which makes the beholders 


wonder and utter vague commonplaces about the ingenuity 
with pictures in various stages of 
advancement, from the portrait which is as yet a mere 
ghost in chalk to the finished figure; with bits of tapestry; 
with a gallery of carved wood; with armour, spear-heads, 
swords, mirrors, costumes, and properties of all kinds, is full 


of man. A _ studio 


of mystery. Buta chemical laboratory, with its bottles, retorts, 


crucibles, scales under glass, blow-pipes, glass rods, glass 
cylinders, jars, pestle and mortar, and its strange sm¢ lls, is the 
most mysterious thing in the whole world. We are so well 
educated now that we no longer expect the bottles to go pop 
of their own Time was when a lecture on chemistry 
was given once a year at the Athen#um or Mechanics’ Insti- 


Sut the Laboratory 


accord 


tute, and it was bound to end with a pop. 
recalls necromancers, poisoners, alchemists, searchers after the 
divine Elixir —some day they will find it, I dare say—magicians, 
physicians, conjurers, and all those who formerly worked with 
a crucible and a furnace: they all belong to the Laboratory. 
And from the Laboratory will come, in the future, the secrets 
that are going to do such wonderful things for the human 
race. The mysteries of the future, as well as those of the 
past, are in the Laboratory. As for the mysteries of the 
present, they belong to the chemist himself. 

Hurold Alleyne was the chemist of He 
belonged by birth to a family which had not for many genera- 
tions been called upon to earn their daily bread. It was, in 
fact, afflicted with a peerage. Now, a peerage of long standing 
those members of the family who 


the present. 


is apt to develop, in 


stand near to the title, a certain indolence of brain 
which only wants encouragement to spring up in every 
human creature. Our brains would be overrun with this 


weed were it not for the necessity of work. Nobody except 
Rabelais has ever thoroughly comprehended the true benefi- 
cence of that necessity. Most of us would like nothing better 
than to stroll and talk between meals or to sit in drowsy con- 
tent, Black Jack or Brown George at our elbows, and tobacco 
within reach, either beneath the shade of the trees or beside 
the fire, nodding at intervals, and from time to time taking 
another pull. Such a heavenly life had been led by Harold’s 
people for certainly two hundred years—in fact, ever since 
they fought in the Civil War. They feasted and drank and 
took their tobacco and slepf all through the last century, and, 
indeed, until the fourth quarter of this, which is now coming 
They grew fat of body and sluggish in mind as 
No family ever 
barren of 


to an end. 
they continued in their Castle of Indolence. 
produced history so blameless, so absolutely 
incident, so completely devoid of distinction as this noble 
family, whose head was the Earl of Hayling. This late nine- 
teenth century, however, is pestilently breaking up all the 
good old tratitions. Among other things, it has produced a 
most remarkable spirit of activity or restlessness, which is 
driving the younger sons and the grandsons into the learned 
trade and into pursuits which are 


professions and into 
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neither trade nor profession. Formerly they went into 
the Army or they did nothing. They are now found 


at the Bar and in the hospitals; they are found on the 
Stock Exchange and in merchants’ offices ; they are found on 
cattle ranches ; they are even, I am informed, found on the 
beach among the isles of the Pacific. 
upon the young Earl of Hayling—it was in the sixties—it was 
an early case of the disorder: it was then accounted wonderful: 
it so possessed that young nobleman that he laid down his 
title and his estates and everything that he had: he did this 
deliberately and in cold blood, he executed a legal instrument 
by which a certain brother was to and to 
for himself all his rents until his return: he would have 
given him the title as well, ‘but he could not. He did, how- 
his brother that he should never return. 
When this was done he put on common clothes, he sought the 
Port of London, and he shipped as a sailor before the mast. 
lor ten years nobody heard anything more of him: then his 
solicitor met him by accident, down Limehouse way, still 
hale, hearty, and cheerful. The sailor Earl 
inquired kindly after the welfare of his people, and sent a re- 
assuring message to his brother that he did not mean to return, 
and then disappeared again. ‘Therefore Harold, whose father, 
this brother above named, was now dead, knew not whether 
he was a Peer or not. 


This restlessness seized 


receive use 


ever, 


assure 


dressed as a sailor 


His uncle might be alive—very likely 


“ You!" he cried; * You !—Emanuel! 





men are married 
most men, 
Mean- 


he was alive: he might have married—most 
by the time they are fifty: there might be heirs 
married men, at fifty do have heirs—male heirs—sons. 
time, when his father died the right to draw the rents was 
lost, and all the money was accumulating for the next Earl, 
whoever he might be. 

The intellectual restlessness which caused his uncle to run 
away at the age of five-and-twenty passed over Harold’s 
father, who lived in the country, and dozed between meals, 
and presently passed away peacefully in an aiter-luncheon 
nap, at the early age of forty or so. It descended, however, to 
Harold himself, and made him a man of science, not a dabbler 
At Cambridge he took a first- 
Fellow and Lecturer of 
college ; he worked at science as resolutely as if he had his 
bread as well as his name to make. The former was already 
provided for. His father, who had enjoyed the family estates for 
fifteen years, left him an income of fifteen hundred a year, 
which is a good start in life. A man with fifteen hundred a 
year can do anything in reason. The things that are un- 
reasonable can always be bought, but they are costly. Harold 
lived in Chelsea. He inhabited a house built for a studio—a 
tadpole kind of house, all studio and staircase, with two or 
three little added for feeding and sleeping: the 
louse was, in fact, He turned 


in science—a man of science. 


class in science; he became a his 





rooms 


a studio, and uething else. 


my dear friend, where have you been 2”? 
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it was 
north 


the studio into a laboratory. Thus transformed, 
a large room on the first floor. It had a broad 
vindow and a piece of skylight; it was provided with 
a furnace, a sink, and a tap, for when the chemist is 
not experimenting he is washing up. There were tables 
with jets of gas, blowpipes, and contrivances for holding 
things in position while they were tortured by the flame into 
yielding up their secrets; there were shelves of books in 
French, German, aud Italian, as well as English ; there was a 
writing-table of proportions almost equal to that of Madame 
Elveda’s. It was an honest workshop, as complete as a small 
laboratory can be. One thing it possessed which does not 
usually belong to a laboratory—the portrait of a girl, « cabinet 
photograph, clear, bold of outline, true and natural, taken in 
Italy, where the lens is clearer and the sun stronger than in 
this country. It stood in a frame on the table, so that the 
worker could refresh his soul from time to time by the 
contemplation of it and the consideration of its owner's 
virtues. 

This morning Harold was at work alone in his laboratory. 
As it was not many days after his dismissal by the young 
lady whose portrait stood on his table, he should have 
presented certain outward and visible marks of discomfiture, 
rage, disappointment, and despair. I have never with 
these eyes of mine beheld a rejected lover exce pt once, 
when the creature actually laughed and jumped over the table 
for joy, for he had been afraid that he should be accepted. 
This young man certainly did not jump for joy; nor did he 
clench his fist and knit his brows; nor did he sit in the corner 
and sigh—nothing of the kind. As Elizabeth—Werther’s 
Elizabeth—went on cutting bread and butter, so this young 
man went on with his Research. He was always conducting a 
Research : it had been interrupted by a young lady who told 
him to think of her no longer except as a friend ; he had now 
resumed his labours until a more favourable opportunity. His 
face wore the grave and steady look of one who works and 
watches and thinks and seeks for facts, always new facts. It 
there is no expression brought to 


is the look which ennobles ; 
the face by any other work which so much ennobles the face ; 
let our sons take up no lesser and lower work than this. On 
the table—but he was sitting at the table—beside the 
portrait lay a letter from Francesca; he had opened it and 
read it. Not a word was there about the few words of explana- 
tion and the Thing Impossible; it was free and frank like all 
her le she meant to carry out her 


promise ; 


not 


tters, friendly, confidential ; 
she would write to him just as if there had been no 
love-making set aside for the 
could wait: 


Very well; 
present, work could be resumed: meantime 
the future might bring much. Francesca was a girl of many 
fancies: Melkah, the woman, had delivered an Oracle 
of Comfort and of Hope. 

He worked from ten o'clock till noon: what he worked 
find in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Chemical 
While he was still door of 
ned, and a man appeared without being 
The man waited for a 


such episode. 


one 


Wist 


upon you may 


Society *’ of 1 year. engaged, the 
is ¢ 
arold heard nothing. 
ced about the room and nodded. He 
place and he smiled. Then he stepped 

room and laid his hand upon Harold’s 

rold started, dropped his blowpipe, and sprang 
*You!” ‘You !—Emanuel !—my dear 
have What have you been doing ? 
ver written tome?’ He seized both hands, 
‘‘ Where have you been? What have you 
Take this chair, so. Now 


ype 
d 


looked 


he cried ; 
you been? 


* you le 


Sit down—sit down. 

Where have 
‘I have been, as usual, wandering over the face of the 
h.”’ He spoke gently and softly, with a foreign accent. 
Isaac 


you been?’ 


‘Your name is not Emanuel but Cartaphilus, or 
You are nothing less than the Wandering Jew 
Yet 


quedem, = 


tii 


. wandering Jew, that is quite certain not 


‘T am 
Cartaphilus or Isaac Laquede m.”’ 

‘* When I made your acquaintance you had been wandering 
for sixteen years—and that is four years ago”’ 

‘Yes, Iam still a wanderer. I wander 
aud look on. It is very interesting.”’ 

‘* You ought to write down what you know.”’ 

‘*T will, perhaps, some day, but one gets out of the habit 
of writing. The ancients meditated; the moderns write. I 
pref r the ancient prac tice.’’ 

‘* They died, and their meditations were lost. 
On that very day, you think, 


about the world 


” 


** They returned to the earth. 
their thoughts perished. Perhaps, my friend—perhaps; if any- 
thing ever perishes. Yes, I have been wandering for more than 
twenty years. I began my travels first in order to get rid of 
It was a grievous trouble, and I had to get 
a trouble, too, that 
But, by the help 


So I wandered 


a certain trouble 
far away from it as possible. It was 

ld not be shaken off 
ce, it might sometimes be 


eeded in sometimes forgetting the 


like a humpback. 

forgotten. 

t the world, and suc 

ble.’’ 

‘* Why did you not write to me?’’ 

‘“*T lost your address. When I got back to London I looked 
yund it, and here I am.’’ 


You were as 


for it in the Directory and f 
** What about your ] I idle ? 
hy and prophecy.” 


sently 


full of 


a8 of phil 80 


‘T will tell you pre Is this your laboratory ?— your 


not in Spanish 


-all day 


Your own, if you like. Oh! 
your own to use whenever you please 


‘My own. 
parlan It is 
long -- every day.”’ 

‘Thanks. I will 
not forgotten me 
Emanuel! ! 
hands. 


you ” 


use it, perhaps, if only as a proof that 
you have 
1a Forgotten you How could I forget you?’’ 
held out ‘‘How could [ ever forget 
meeting It was in the Desert east of 
I found the man of ience 
Bedouins, wand wit 
dress, only 


Again he both 
the manner of 
Petra. There 

with a tribe of 
them, dressed in thei! 
shall I forget my astonishment when o 


Desert, but with spectacles, addressed me in German, French, 
and English.” 
‘It was a happy meeting. 
always dress like the people and talk their language. 
*‘TIang it! one must first learn their language.”’ 
‘That is easy : mostly they are only dialects.”’ 
**Easy to you, perhaps. Then that journey across the 
Desert to the Euphrates, passed on from tribe to tribe, with 
you to talk for me and with me—I suppose you think it easy 
for me to forget that? And the journey up the Valley of the 
Euphrates among the mounds and the ruins and the lions. 


As for me, wherever I go, I 
” 


” 


Easy to forget that, of course ? 

‘*T remember that journey also-—well.”’ 

**We were together six mouths, and now it seems so short 
a time and yet so long. I learned more from you in that 
short half year than I learned in all my life before from all the 
books. Forget you, Emanuel? Why, you poured ideas into 
my brain; you preached to me; you prophesied. Forget you ? 
Why, when you talked you carried my spirit away. I forgot 
everything, I heard nothing, I saw nothing, except what you 
wished me to see and to hear and to think. Is there another 
man in the world who has this power, I wonder? You are 
the last of the Prophets. I understand now what those felt 
who listened to the Great Prophets of old. You shall talk to 
me again, if you will. I wonder whether in this crowded 
town you will have the same power as you possessed in the 
wild free air of the Desert.’’ 

*‘It is the thing that is said—the mind that receives—not 
the place where the thing is said. My friend, it is because 
you are what you are—able to receive and understand—that 
you were carried away. One might say the same thing toa 
thousand men, and they would not be moved in the least—not 
in the least. But it is pleasant—oh! it is very pleasant ’’— 
Emanuel spoke gently with his musical voice —‘‘ to hear such 

Let us agree never to forget that journey. We 
men; we pleased ourselves with restoring the old 
civilisation where it was born; we learned a good deal. As 
for what I said, I had many things to say, I remember. When 
one wanders about, many ideas come to one. But friendship 
exaggerates : you speak too well of my poor thoughts. Yet to 
receive another man’s thoughts demands, at least, an equal— 
Perhaps the air of the Desert 


words. saw 


many 


sometimes a higher—nature. 
helped.”’ 
‘“*It is the finest air in all the world. It lifts the soul, 
[ am taller and bigger since I drank that air.’’ 
The Jew comes from the 


Emanuel. 

‘ As for me, it is my native air. 
Desert: he wandered for forty years in that great Syrian 
Desert, till two men only were left of all those who came out 
of Egypt. All those were dead—they and their slavish minds. 
When these and the freedom of the Desert was 
strong in the souls of their children, Joshua led them on to 
conquest. We are the children of the Desert.”’ 

‘* Yes, you were at home there. The place inspired you. 
Here was a man of science without a laboratory ; of learning, 
without books ; a philosopher without paper and pen ; a teacher 
with but one disciple; a traveller without man of 
ideas, careless whether they could be given to the world or 
content with 


were dead, 


money; a 


not; a man without ambitions, without desires, 
the lowest. The last of the Prophets was also the last of the 
Pilgrims.’’ 

‘Since you say so, Harold.’’ 

** When last we parted it was at Sidon. 
Beyrout, you were going to make your way to Damascus. 
Heavens ! how dull and flat it was without you! But you are 
home, and now we will talk again.”’ 

Damascus. In the Lebanon some robbers 
I had nothing else—and they 
more in the condition in 


I was going on to 


‘*T went on to 
stripy ed me of all my clothes 
So I was once 


sut I got to the city, where I found 
” 


left me my note-book. 
found me. 
and I stayed there a long time. 


which 
many of our people, 
** There is no laboratory at Damascus, I suppose ? 
‘No. I thought about a good many things, and I worked 

at my trade to pay my way. I discovered, as I always do, a 
man who would buy, in order to sell for more money, as much 
as I would do for him. No man will ever starve who can by 
working put money into another man’s hands. I looked about 
the old Arabic books—in Damascus, but I found 
no profit in them. Books are chiefly for the 
they deceive as much as they lead. There was a physician in 
Damascus who boasted himself to be a chemist—he was one of 
our People. He wanted me to make things for him—things 
to make a woman’s eyes bright and her skin soft, things to 
make an old man young again—so that he might sell them 
I refused. He importunate. So I 
Why should I make men rich? Besides, I was 


you 


for b« oks 
ignorant, and 


and grow rich. became 


left the place. 
restless.’’ 

“Whe refore?”’ 

‘* T was restless because I was by this time wholly posses:ed 
i thought as threatened never to 
Men whom 


with a thought. It was such 
take sh ipe, but always to possess me to the end. 
such a thought possesses go mad. I believed that I was going 
mad unless I could get rid of that thought. So I 
took my staff and set out again.”’ 
‘Which way this time ?”’ 
‘*] was so filled with my thought that I took little note of 
rst I went over the mountains 
I struck the valley of the 
It was a long walk—six 


arose and 


where I went or what I saw. F 
to Hamath and Aleppo, where 
Euphrates, and so up into Armenia. 
It was lonely. 
robbers. 


There were dangers 
sut I feared no 
than being 
[ went along 


hundred miles, I believe. 
as Well as 
dangers; I never fell 
robbed of my clothes. T was 
about this great ides of mine. Presently 
the way—I got to Trebizond. Here I found my 
People, and I stayed there fora while. But this thought of 
day or night, made me rest- 
travelled 


among the 


from wild beasts from 


into any worse trouble 
ilways thinking as 
I do not rem>mber 


some ot 
. which would not leave me 
and I went 
pre ntly found 
Astrakhan—and 
then "’ - 


min 
less 
eastwards, and 
Russians 
ind then -then—alh! 


lrebizond and 
Tiflis 
o into European Iussia, 


agaln, away trom 
myn If at 


and at 
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** You have done more than think of something, Emanuel; 
you have discovered something.’”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ he replied simply, ‘‘ I have; and I have come to 
England in order to tell you, and you alone.’’ 

**T see it in youreyes. Why, I was always sure you would. 
A man with your wealth of ideas is bound to discover things. 
Some men poke about purblind. You have got eyes that see 
through a stone wall.’’ 

Emanuel pulled out of his pocket a little packet of papers 
It was significant that the paper was of 
** There is my 


tied up with string. 
the commonest and the string of the poorest. 
secret,’’? he said. ‘‘It is there for you to read, with the history 
of how I came upon it. I give it to you; do what you will 
with it. Only do not open the packet yet—lock it up some- 
where. Open it and read it after I have told you what it is.”’ 

There was a small safe standing in one corner of the labora. 
tory; Harold opened it and placed the packet within. 
‘*There!’? he said, locking the door again. ‘So much is 
easy. You will tell me more, my friend, when you please—I 
shall not ask.”’ He spoke carelessly. A chemical discovery 
may be from ascientitic point of view most important, yet not 
a thing calculated to fire the imagination—a combination of 
gas; a new metal; how to work an old metal; a new sult 
with properties previously unsuspected. It would wait. 

**Ts the safe fireproof ?”’ asked Emanuel, anxiously. 

‘It is said to be—I hope it will not be tested. In such a 
simple thing it is always best to accept the assurance of tle 
maker. But, indeed, I thinkit is. Do not be anxious about it.”’ 

Emanuel heaved—or breathed—or fetched—I think he 
fetched—a deep, deep sigh. ‘It is out of my hands at last. 
To-night I shall sleep in peace. ‘The house may catch fire and 
I shall not mind; I may be run over in the street and killed, 
and it will not matter at all. It will make no difference to the 
world, since the thing is in your hands.”’ 

‘* But, Emanuel, is it so very great a secret, then?’ 

“Ttis great enough—you will not believe this until you 
learn what it is—great enough, I say, to change the whole 
future of the world.” 

Harold opened his eyes and his mouth. The latter gesture 
is unworthy a philosopher, but it is traditional — and it is 
It means astonishment, combined, in some 


’ 


conventional. 
cases, with incredulity. 

‘* Change the future of the world ?’’ he echoed. 

** As only a chemical discovery can. Gunpowder, steam, 
electricity, anesthetics—we get them all through chemistry. 
This is another victory over the forces of Nature.”’ 

‘* When will you tell me, Emanuel ?”’ 

‘* Presently. Meantime’’—-he laughed gently—“ find me 
the largest adjective in your language: ‘stupendous’— 
‘amazing ’ — ‘epochmaking’ — what you will, and keep it 
ready for use. Oh! I did well to be restless, I was 
possessed with such a discovery.”’ 

‘*But—— Good Heavens!”’ 

“Yes. I want to tell it after my own fashion. 
remember how we talk, after nightfall, 
the tents, in the cool dry air which stimulates the brain better 


, 


since 


You 
used to outside 
than champagne—well, I want to talk to you again like that 
and so tell you thus. Patience, my friend, for a little. Now 
think! I had that secret in my mind, fully grown, proved, 
and ready to be put into practice—not written, not communi- 
cated to anybody, but lying in my mind—and I was only one 
of a company—a herd—of starving wretches driven 
Russia, penniless and in rags, with this great Thing newly 
born and living in my head. Oh! ‘The words, the formula, 
the letters burned themselves in my brain. All day long I 
saw them written in the sky; all night long a voice shouted 
them in my ears. I had no means of writing anything—there 
was neither paper nor pencil. Then I thought what if I 
were todie? Some of our company did die. Fatigue, expo- 
sure, anguish, bad food killed many of them. What if the 
Men die suddenly at any time. The 
heart stops ; there is an end. Something falls upon them and 
kills them; they are murdered, they fall sick and die; then 
all their knowledge dies with them. ‘To the next world we 
carry neither our wisdom nor our foolishness, ucither our wealth 
nor our poverty. ‘The terror of it alone was near to killing 
me. But I did not die. When we arrived at a_ place 
with some civilisation I hastened to write it down. Yes, even 
before washing and eating, I wrote it down and addressed it 
with your name—Harold Alleyne, London. Even then I had 
no rest, because it might be stolen and might fall into the 
hands of someone who - well, it is safe at last. I have come 
across Europe with the packet in my hands. I have not lost it, 
I have not been robbed, the train was not destroyed by a 
The packet is safe at 


“eToOss 


same causes killed me ? 


collision, nor was the steamer wrecked. 
last and in your hands.”’ 

‘To say ’’—Harold tried to repress his own excitement 
‘to say that you have made me curious is to say a thing 
Iam burning to know—but you shall tell me at 
I have your secret locked up safely.”’ 

I give it to you.”’ 


ridiculous. 

your own time. 
** You shall use it as you like. 

How can I make use of your discovery? By 

you 


2 


** Nonsense ! 
selling it? You would scarcely approve of that. If 
honour me with your confidence that is everything tome. It 
is your discovery. You shall have the honour and the fame 
of it.”’ 

Emanuel shook his head. 

‘*T want neither honour nor fame,’’ he said. ‘‘I want to 
do something—if possible, something great—before I go hence 
and am no mor? seen. I ama lonely man, with neither wife 
nor child. What can it matter when I am dead if my name 
is spoken of all over the world? Thatisa great thing, but the 
inventor—the man to whom the discovery was granted—is such 
a man that he does quite as well to keep unknown. Let him 
who has children make himself known; it is for their advan- 
tage ; honour to him may mean consideration tothem. I have 
no children to remember me.”’ 

‘** You are not old—you may still marry and have children.”’ 

= Impossible. If for no other re 
The woman whom I could marry would not marry me,”’ 


ison, becanse TI am poor. 
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‘* Some chemists turn their discoveries into gold.” 


** Yes. I have known many such ’’—he laughed a little. ‘I 
told you of the Physician of Damascus. ‘There was also 
another, a chemist in Munich—one of the People. I found 
something by which he could make money—a new dye, a 
new kind of soap, something foolish. He proposed to make 
me a partner if I would keep on inventing things out of which 
he could make money. Oh, I was to become so rich, so rich! 
But I left him and came away. I had my carving tools, and I left 
him to his money—to his more money, And they say there is 
no more idolatry! Now, behold a thing which you have not 
considered, because you think it does not concern you. Nay, 
you have never been taught it. All the curses and troubles, 
the consequences and results of wickedness and ignorance, 
which afflict humanity fall with twofold force upon the Chosen 
People. Whatever we do, whatever we suffer, it is of a kind 
more intense than falls upon others. See how miserably poor 
ave our poor; not commonly poor, like your people, but 
miserably, cruclly poor; see how those of us who pursue 
money work for it wit’: an ardour unknown to your people. 
Inall things we are in extreme. Well, let there be one man, 
at least, in the world—Jew or Christian—who does not want 
money. And let me be that man.”’ 

** Soit. You shall be that man. ‘ou shall give your dis- 
covery tothe world. Yet you may retain for yourself — 
and laudably—the honour and the glory of it. You 
would not refuse such honour as one man of science 
gives to another for a great achicvement.”’ 


‘*We will speak of that hereafter. I have told 
you, partly, why I came here. Now, for the present, 
I must go.’”’ He rose, but lingered a while. ‘It 


is very good to see your face again, my friend—the 
only friend I have in this country. Other friends | 
have found since I began to go up and down upon the 
face of the earth; but you are the best. For you are 
of those who can draw out of a man whatever the 
Lord—or the Devil—has put into him, his best or his 
worst. You know not your own power. Every man 
has his own—what is it?—his own magnetic power. 
Some make men reveal themselves—you are one; a 
woman who loved you would reveal all her soul to 
you. Some make men listen, follow, fight, die, all 
with that magnetic power. Chemistry cannot control 
it or discover it. Well, we talked in the Desert; in 
this crowded city it is difficult to talk. My own place is 
more open. Will you come to see me in my lodging ?”’ 

‘*Where are you staying *”’ 

**Tt isa long way from here, but you can reach it 
by train. Here is my address.’’ He wrote it on a 
slip of paper. ‘‘ I lodge in the house of one Bernard, 
to whom I was recommended by one of our People. I 
believe he lives by betting on horses. His daughter 
appears to be respectable. She teaches music—chiefly, 
I believe, an instrument called the banjo. When one 
begins to think its tinkling is not perceived.” 

** Shall I come to-morrow? ”’ 

‘*No, Harold. Nor the next day. I have some- 
thing else to say. Let me think. ‘There is no hurry, 
and now that you have the packet in your possession I 
can rest and think. I will write to you or call upon you.” 

** But it must be soon, Emanuel. What! You have 
made a discovery which will change the future of thie 
world? You have made a discovery which you call 
stupendous, and you keep the world waiting ?”’ 

** All in good time, my friend. 
come straight from Russia with this secret in my brain. 
I want to rest a little and to think. There are other 
things to say. Let me rest and think.” 

** You shall rest and think as long as you please, 
Emanuel. You shall tell me when you please and how 
you please, and I will not be impatient. You are the 
master of your own secret. But—to change the future 
of the world? What have you found that can change 
the future of the world? ‘There—there—I will wait. 
In your own good time.”’ 

‘“T have taken—I do not know why—certain 
persons advised it—an English name: many of my 
people do that for their own purposes. I am one 
Ellis for the time.”’ 

‘Emanuel Ellis. 
plain Emanuel.’’ 

‘* T will be anything you please, so that you do not forget 
me. I was wondering as I came along whether you would 
remember me or not. Four years is a long time for a young 
man to remember. In youth one should live a full rich life, 
always making new friends, learning new things, having new 
experiences. One has still so much to learn. Yet you have 
not forgotten your friend of four years since. It is very good.”’ 

His eyes fell upon the photograph on the table. He 
started, looked at it again, caught it up eagerly. Then he 
put it down with a sigh. “Ah!” he cried, “I thought I 
remembered the face. It is like a woman I knew twenty 
years ago. But she must now be old. ‘This girl is something 
like her. Curious! Your friend is a Jewess.”’ 

‘*No; she is a Moor—a Spanish Moor.”’ 

‘*There are no Spanish Moors. There are Spaniards of 
Moorish descent, but they are long since mixed and lost in the 
This girl is of the Spanish Jews, like 


Remember, I have 


Good. To me you are always 


general population. 


me.’’ He took up the photograph again. ‘Strange! there 
certainly is in her face the resemblance that I fancied. Now 


I have lost it—now it comesagain. How can a picture change 
its expression? Nay, it is a trick of memory. Well, my 
friend’’—he replaced the photograph—‘‘it is the face of a 
Spanish Jewess. There are many women like her in Spain.’ 

‘*No, Emanuel. There is none like this woman in all the 
world.”’ 

‘Ts that so, my friend? Is that so? Then,’’ he said 
solemnly, ‘‘ the Lord grant you your heart’s desire and never to 
tire of it—never to wonder why you desired it, never to wish it 
changed ! 


” 


(To be continued.) 
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QUEEN MARY’S JEWELS. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 
Different ages have different tastes in relics, and while the 
Middle Ages preferred a bone, a toe, or a tooth of a saint, 
we now set more price on a ring, a bracelet, a lock of hair 
of a sinner. Whether Mary Stuart was a sinner (as many 
contend) or a saint (which the Church delays to pronounce 
her), the jewels which she owned and wore were valuable 
for their materials, their /fugon, and their memories. 
Most are scattered or lost, or dubiously preserved in old 
families, but their history, at least, has been traced in a 
somewhat rare volume, “‘ Inventaires dela Royne Descosse, 
Douairiére de la France” (Edinburgh: The Bannatyne 
Club, 1863). The book is edited by that very learned 
antiquary Dr. Joseph tobertson, of the Register Ilouse, 
and in these matters ‘‘ what he did not know is not 
knowledge.” When the Queen landed at Edinburgh on 
Aug. 19, 1561, with all her before her, it 
was known that she brought jewels of great price. 
According — to Suchanan (concerning whom 


SOTTOWS 


George 


the Chevalier Strong might have remarked, as to Sir 
Francis Clavering, ‘‘ George, I believe you would rather 





“Tt is like a woman I knew iwenty years ago.”’ 


lie than not’), Cardinal Guise wanted Mary to leave her 
trinkets in But she replied that, ‘‘as she was 
going into danger herself, she did not see why she should 
than about her 
When I ventured parenthetically to disparage 


; 
France. 


be more cautious about her treasures 
person.” 
George’s character for veracity, I only meant that he 
would believe any harm of a Papist, and therefore he 
thought that the Cardinal wished to ‘‘ collar’ the Queen’s 
rings and bracelets and brooches. 

The first inventory of Mary’s things was made in 1556, 
when she was living in France, a girl of fourteen. A 
number of objects were then sent over to France by the 
ex-Regent Arran, including a dagger given by Francis I. 
to James V. For that dagger many an honest collector 
would commit crimes. It was “a whinger witha sheath of 
gold, set with a great sapphire on the head, with nineteen 
rubies and three diamonds on the handle, and upon the 
sheath twenty - seven great and small, six 
‘amerantis,’ great and small, six diamonds, with a great 
knob of gold,” and so forth. This wonderful dagger was 
given to Lord Ruthven, and he may have stuck it into 
tizzio’s body before the eyes, or, at least, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, of the Queen who gave it. Since Ruthven 
obtained it, the historical whinger vanishes from the eyes 
of history. It has disappeared, like the cup and silver 
bowls of Robert Bruce. 

In an inventory made on the death of Mary’s first 


rubies, 
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husband, Francis II., we find the Egg of Naples, a huge 
ruby, and some large diamonds, but these were French 
royal property. Among her own things is the Great Harry, 
a large diamond with a big ruby attached by a chain, The 
inventories made in Scotland enumerate the rich vestments 
confiscated from Lord Huntley, to whom, as a Catholic peer, 
the plate and furniture of Aberdeen Cathedral were handed for 
safety when John Knox was going about with his abomin- 
able rabble. It is a melancholy truth that, just a month 
after Bothwell blew up Darnley, Mary gave Bothwell some 
of the beautiful priestly vestments to make him doublets 
withal. Others were cut up before her eyes to furnish 
coverlets for the cradle of the infant James VI. Now, as 
at least some of these vestments were relics of the spoil of 
Bannockburn, the most loyal admirers of Mary will 
remark that she behaved neither as a good wife, a good 
patriot, a good churchwoman, nor as a woman of taste. 
How Mr. Skelton is to get over this evidence of infatuation 
for Bothwell and of indifference to the sacred property of 
the Church, one does not see. Chasubles of cloth of gold 
cut up to bedizen the plain and Protestant Bothwell, ¢a 
marque mal, and I point it out to the attention of the 
Advocatus Diaboli. 

On June 19, 1566, Queen Mary gave birth to 
James VI. She had made a will, in case she did not 


recover. It is a list of her treasures, with the 
name of the person who was to inherit each 
written opposite in her own hand. The Great 


Harry, already spoken of, with her other largest 
diamonds, she bequeathed to the Scottish Crown, 
to be worn by the Queens who may 
her. She made no fewer than twenty-six be- 
quests to Darnley, her scoundrelly husband, 
including her wedding ring of diamonds set 
in red enamel and a gold chain of two 
hundred links, with two diamonds in each 
link. Her French and Scottish friends and 
kindred were well remembered, and diamond 
bracelets were bequeathed to the Countess of Mar, 
whom Knox gracefully describes as ‘‘a Jezebel fit 
for the man of Satan.” Bothwell was to have a 
diamond in black enamel and a ring with eleven 
diamonds and a ruby. In reading this testament 
we find future enemies as well as friends distin- 
guished by the Queen—Bishop Leslie and Sir 
James Balfour, the four Maries, and the brother of 
the murdered Rizzio. To him is left a jewel which 
David Rizzio had presented to the Queen; but, as 
did not die, 
remained in her possession, nor did the University 
Library of St. Andrews receive her Greek and Latin 
books, as she had intended. 


succet ul 


she all these legacies, of course, 


Later inventories were made after the Queen's 
fall. Her bastard brother Moray seized, and, like 
a pious Protestant, burned, six of her prayer-books. 
May he have been requited for this and a hundred 
other good deeds of a similar taste! He had been 
playing the hangman and burning beautiful service- 
books at Dalhousie before the Reformation was six 
months old; in fact, what Moray could not rob and 
keep, for conscience’ sake, that he destroyed. Dr. 
Robertson thinks that he very probably gave to the 
flames the books which good St. Margaret read, and 
which her husband, King Malcolm, who could not 
read them, kissed and adorned with jewels and 
gold. We may be sure that Moray’s Nonconformist 
conscience did not revolt at keeping the binding. 
When Mary was locked up in Loch Leven she 
asked this godly half-brother of hers to take care of 
her jewels. Of course he sold the best to Elizabeth. 
Catherine de Medicis wished to buy them, but Eliza- 
beth, so niggardly where the public service was 
concerned, gave £3600 for some of her rival’s 
pearls. Moray’s wife held on grimly to the Great 
Harry, after Moray’s lamented death by the carbine 
of Bothwellhaugh. But Morton made the widowed 
Countess of Moray disgorge this treasure, and the large 
diamond of the Great Harry was added, under James VI., 
to the jewel called the Myrror of Great Brytaigne. It may 
be observed that, if Mary was a sinner, her enemies, 
the saints of Knox’s persuasion, were very unamiable 
characters. 





Lord Rothschild has consented to preside at the festival 
dinner of the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
City Road, E.C., which is to take place at the Hvtel 
Métropole on Tuesday, June 20. 


An excellent programme of sacred music was provided 
on Ash Wednesday evening at St. James’s Hall. The 
vocalists, all of whom were received enthusiastically, 
included Mrs. Mary Davies, Madame Antoinette Sterling, 
Madame Belle Cole, Madame Alice Gomez, and Miss 
Macintyre; the veteran favourite, Mr. Charles Santley, 
who sang with much of his old power; Mr. Ben Davies, 
who had to repeat his excellent delivery of ‘* Waft her, 
angels”; Mr. Charles Chilley, and Mr. Franklin Clive. 
The efficient accompanists were Mr. Sidney Naylor and 
Mr. Waddington Cooke. An additional effect was given to 
Miss Macintyre’s singing of ‘‘ Ave Maria” by the violin 
accompaniment by Miss Marianne Eissler. The select 
choir, conducted by Mr. Eaton Faning, did good service 
during an arduous evening. 
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The old woodman shifted the knife with which he was mending his fishing-rod from one hand to the other, and looked at it musingly. 


PARABLES OF A PROVINCE. IV. 
BY GILBERT PARKER. 
A COURIER OF THE WOODS. 
The old woodman shifted the knife with 


mending his fishing-rod from one hand to the other, and 


which he was 


looked at it musingly, before he replied to Medallion. 
‘‘ Yes, Monsieur, I knew the ‘ White Chief,’ as they called 
‘‘and this ”’— 


him: this was his’—holding up the knife 


taking a watch from his pocket. ‘‘ He gave them to me; 
I was with him in the Circle on the great journey.” 

‘* Tell us about him, then,’’ Medallion urged ; ‘‘ for there 
are many tales, and who knows which is the right 
one ?”’ 

‘‘The right one is mine. Mother of Heaven! he was 
I know the truth.” 


a moment, looking out on the river, where the hot sun was 


to me like a father—then. He paused 
playing with all its might, then took off his cap with 
deliberation, laid it beside him, and, speaking as it were 
into the distance, began: ‘‘ He had been a trader of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. Of his birth some said one thing, 
some another. I know he was beaucoup gentil; and his 
heart, it was a lion’s! Once, when there was trouble with 
the Chipp’way tribe; he went alone to their camp and 
offered to fight their strongest man to stop the trouble. 
Ile twisted the neck of the great fighting man of the tribe 
so that it went with a snap, and that ended it; and he was 
made a chief, for, you see, in their hearts they all hated 
their strong man. Well, one winter there came down to 
Fort 0’ God two Esquimaux ; and they said that three white 
they had 


travelled down from the frozen seas when their ship was 


men were wintering by the Coppermine River 


locked in the ice, but could get no farther. They were 
The White Chief 


I would have gone 


sick with ‘the evil skin,’ and starving. 
said to me, ‘Galloir, will you go?’ 
with him to the ends of the world, and this was near one 
end.” 

The old man laughed to himself, tossed back his jet- 
black hair from his wrinkled face, and, after a moment, 
The 
air was so still by times that you could hear the rustle of 
but the 
cold at night caught you by the heart and clamped it. 
Mon Dieu ! how it clamped it! We crawled under the snow, 
and lay in our bags, which were lined with fur and wool ; 
We were sorry for the 


continued : ‘‘ There never was such a winter as that. 


the stars and the shifting of the Northern Lights; 


and the dogs hugged close to us. 


dogs, and one died and then another, and there was nothing 
so dreadful as to hear the dogs howl in the long night—it 
was like the cries of ghosts in an empty world. The circle 
of the sun got smaller and smaller, till he only travelled 
along the high edge of the 


We got to the 


the ground, and go to the dead man and jerk his fist, as if 
But he did not.” 
Galloir stopped, and lighted his pipe, and was so long 


to strike him in the face. 


silent that Medallion had to jog him into speaking again. 





north-west. 
river at last, and we found 
the camp. There was one man 
dead 


were 


only one; but there 


bones—ah, Monsieur, 
you cannot guess what a thing 
it is to look upon the bones of 
men, and know that!” . 

Medallion put his hand on 
the old ‘* Wait 
a minute,” he said. Then he 
poured out coffee for both, 
and they drank before the 
rest was told. 

“It’s a 
said Medallion ; ‘‘ go on.” 

‘* Well, the White Chief 
looked at the dead man as 
he sat there in the snow, with 


man’s arm. 





creepy story,” 


a book and a piece of paper 
beside him, and the pencil in 
the book. The face was bent 
forward to the knees. The 
White Chief picked up the 
book and pencil, and then 
knelt down and peered up in 
the dead man’s face, all hard 
like stone and crusted with 
frost. I thought he would 
never stir again, he looked 
so long. I think he 
puzzled. Then he turned 
and said to me, ‘So quiet, 
so awful, Galloir;’ and got 
up. Well, but it was cold 
then, and my head 
big, and running about like 
a ball of air. But I lighted 
a spirit- lamp and 
some coffee, and he opened 
the book and began to read. 
All at once I heard a ery, and 
Isaw him drop the book on 


was 


seemed 


made 








He twisted the neck of the great fighting man of the tribe so that it went with @ snap. 
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The White Chief picked up the book 


Hie puffed the smoke so that his face was in the cloud, 
ind he said through it, ** No, he did not strike. He got 
to his feet, and spoke, ‘ Ah, Jésu, pardon !’—like that ! and 
ind took up the book again, and read. He ate and 

ink, and read the book again, and I knew by his face 

it something more than the cold was clamping his heart. 
Shall we bury him inthe snow?’ I said. ‘No,’ he spoke, 
let him sit there till the Judgment. This is 
ful book, Galloir,’ he went ‘He a brave man, 
but the -the rest!’ Then under his breath almost 
‘She was so young—but a child.” I did not understand 
that. We started away soon, leaving the Thing there: for 
then I 


1 wonder- 
on. was 


rest! 


uur days, and saw 
the White Chief would 

ver get back to Fort Pente- 
but he read the dead man’s 

%*k much. . cannot forget 
one day. . . he lay looking 

the world—nothing but the 
snow, shining blue and 

vhite, on andon. The sun lifted 
an eyelid of blood in the north, 
winking like u devil as I tried to 
drive death away by calling loud 
He waked all at once 
but yet his eyes seemed asleep. 
He told me to take the book to a 
man in Montreal 
Then he took his 
from the pocket it was 
and this knife, and put 
my hands, and then 


in his ear. 


great he gave 


me the name. 
watch 
stopped 
them into 
patted my shoulder. He motioned 


1 to hai ( 


He imotione 
I did it. 


to have the bag drawn over his head. Of course 
that was the end” 

Galloir took out the watch and turned it round in his 
hand, held it to his ear, and gave a silent little laugh. 
‘Eh! that was a good watch.” 

‘ But what about the book ?’’ Medallion asked. 

** That book ? I took it to the man in 
Montreal— 7% what a fine house and good wine had 
he !—and told him all. He whipped out 


ind said very angrily: ‘So, she 


It was strange. 
nnerre ! 
scarf and blew his 
’s lost both 

Whi h 


' 
now. 


1 damned scoundrel he was!’ on 


ean? I do not understand ever since.” 


and pencil, and then knelt down cnd peered up mM the dead man's 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The important meeting of Churchmen, both clergy and 
laity, at the Mansion House on Friday, Feb. 17, convened 
by the Bishops of London, Rochester, and St. Albans, to 
remedy the spiritual wants of the Metropolis and ‘+ Greater 
merits considerable The Archbishop of 
; i territorial sense going beyond his province, 
had a good right to be in the chair, for he—‘ York, you're 
wanted ” Dr. W. D. Maclagan, as former Vicar of 
Newington, in South London, and subsequently of 
Kensington, was a diligent London parish clergyman, who 
wrote ably upon this question thirty years ago, and who 
during five years assisted Archbishop Tate in the special 


London,” notice, 


York, only in 


aq drawn over his head. I did it Of 6 . that oras the end. 

work of erecting and organising new London churches. 
The Bishop of London, who spoke next, stated that within 
the last ten years the population of his own diocese had 
increased by 300,000 souls. It now amounts to 3,400,000: 
that-of Rochester includes all South London from Battersea 
to Greenwich, with 1,600,000 people; and in that of 
St. Albans the portion of east ‘ Greater London ” in the 
county of Essex contributes 450,000, mostly of the labour- 
ing class. The rate of increase during ten years is 36 per 
cent. in the suburbs and outlying districts, but 75 per cent. 
in the more densely inhabited parts of town. The need is 
almost equally great in the northern and north-western 
sub for which the Bishop of Marlborough pleaded in 
his turn; and we could say a word, from local know- 
ledge, of such brave and powerful efforts as that of the 
Rey. (. Mackeson, in his iron church of ‘* The Good 
fa ph ra t South H: mpstead to the east of Haverstock 

ill. 


The death of Mr. Henry Burnett, Dickens's brother-in- 
law, father of the child who suggested Paul Dombey. brings 
up the old question of the great novelist’s relation to Dissent. 
No one has criticised Dissent more mercilessly: Stiggins 
ind Chadband are names that live. But Mr. Burnett, and 
his wife, ckens s favourite sister, were Dissenters, and 
told in a little book of 
Manchester, the Rev. 
wd of simple faith 
pleasantly of 


devoutly Ilous Their story is 
recollections by their minister in 
James Griffin, and it is t 

and Mr. Griffin 


uching re 


goodne as, speaks very 


Jace, all hard like stone and crusted with frost. 


Dickens’s kindness to his relatives. In Forster's memoir 
there is a very amusing letter descmbing the funeral of 
Hone, at which Thomas Binney, the leader of the last 
generation of Nonconformists, officiated. When the 
biography appeared, George Cruikshank indignantly 
denounced the letter as a gross caricature of what took 
place. Archbishop Tait described Binney as looking like a 
‘king among men,” but of this Dickens says nothing. The 
fuct is, he did not love Dissent. 


Mrs. Oliphant, whose book, ‘‘ Salem Chapel,” seems as 
vital as anything she has written, though, to my mind, far 
inferior to ** Phaebe Junior,” has explained that when she 
wrote thet brilliant picture of Dissenting life she had only a 
distant acquaintance with English Non onformity. Scotch 
Nonconformists, however, she knew well, and her warm 
sympathy with the Disruption of the Scotch Kirk in 1843 
is shown in some of her earliest books. Her brother was a 
Presbyterian minister in Northumberland, and a novelist 
in a very small way. 

The well-informed ‘* Peter Lombard” says that the late 
well- remembered Prebendary Vaughan, of Brighton, 
though much claimed, and not unreasonably, by the Low 
Church party, was really, at the time of his death, to be 
reckoned High Churchman. Somehow, I am not 
surprised to hear this. That he had a surpliced choir and 
preached in a surplice does not, as ‘* Peter Lombard” 
says, prove much; but his later sermons are not in the same 
key as his earlier. 


as a 


There is still some feeling both in Scotland and England 
that the Scotch Episcopalians who objected to the election 
of Bishop Wilkinson to the see of St. Andrews are in the 
right. Not that anyone has a word to say against the 
eminent and saintly prelate who in a spirit of absolute 
devotion has accepted the position, bit it is felt that if the 
Scottish Episcopal Church is to reach the Scottish people 
she must appear as a national church. Dr. Wilkinson, how- 
ever, will, no doubt, justify the choice of the electors. 
Many will watch with interest the relations between him 
and the Presbyterian ‘ bishop” of the district, the 
well-known “ A. K. H. B.” 


Dr. Dowden, Bishop of Edinburgh, has come forward 
in defence of the Scotch Presbyterian Establishment. In 
this cause he will be followed by most of the Scotch Episco- 
palians. They are, generally speaking, Conservatives, and, 
while aware that disestablishment would increase the 
number of their own adherents, they value a national 
testimony to religion. Dr. Dowden has apparently given 
over signing himself ‘‘ J. Edenburgen.” The practice pro- 
voked more mirth than reverence in the northern capital. 


Father Ignatius has produced an unusual impression, 
even for him, at St. Mary’s, Oxford. He has taken up his 
parable against the ‘ Higher Criticism” which has 
captured the strongholds of Oxford, Dr. Pusey’s chair, 
and even the Pusey House itself. 


The Church papers are not at allangry with Mr. Gladstone. 


They think the Suspensory Bills ‘‘a shift” to which Mr. 
Gladstone was driven to stave off the more pressing claims 
of some among his followers. ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone,” says one 
of them, ‘* we are sure, does not himself expect does not, 
we would fain believe, desire in his heart of hearts——to 
have to deal with the Welsh sees either now or at any 
time; nor is it like him—or, at least, like his better self—to 
do aught to arrest the growth and progress of a vigorous 
portion of the English Church.” V. 
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ly MARKET HARBORO’ 
and the extreme 
southern ground 
of the Pytchley, 
tradition has said 
that the dangers 
are so overwhelm- 
ing and the diffi- 
culties so great 
that bold men 
may face them for 
a few years only, 
and wise men, 
with Lares and 
Penates, never. So 
night it be written 





of the Duke of 
a Grafton’s, which 
knows runs over Bicester and Warwickshire country even 


to Shuckburgh, that there are corners of its district where 
Whyte-Melville’s blackthorns, strong enough to hold an 
elephant, offer scope for all the noble qualities of man and 
beast. And this is more readily understood when one 
recalls the boundaries which the Masters, the Hon. E. 
Douglas Pennant and Mr, A. J. Roberts, put upon them- 
selves, extending their district so that it abuts on fine land 
near the Bicester; the Warwickshire, and the Pytchley, and 
extends an open hand to the Whaddon Chase an all that 
is best on the skirt of the Shires. 


I have often thought that the great master of 
hunting song, who wrote so much that is canonical 


on all that is best in the sport, drew a very arbitrary 


distinction when he laid down those fine-drawn dif- 
ferences between provincial and Shire hunting. What, 


for instance, would the best of the Grafton men—and at 
their best they have grit in them, as the dullest block from 
Euston learns all too quickly—think of the mud-in-the- 
hole colouring which Whyte-Melville puts on his sketch of 
the provincial field, with one huntsman and one whip, a 
vicar for ornament, a schoolboy for devilry, and three stout 
yeomen for the mere grace of detail? Have they none to 
pilot them over the large places? Is their ambition satisfied 
with an occasional view of the stirring pageant ? Do they 
always seek a convenient hand-gate and a friendly bridge in 
their county of waters and wide jumping’ Have they no 
hurrying cavalcade long drawn out, no duffers who are a 
mere liver brigade, but friendly in converse and good for 
bon camaraderie? This, truly, is a picture which may fit 
South Coast harriers or drag-hunts near the Fens. Put it 
into ballads, and it will serve the records of provincial 
hunting as well as the ballads of the Eternal City helped 
Macaulay. But for all purposes of accurate description 
it is as childish as Goldsmith in his weakest discursive 
mood. ‘To-day he would be a bold man who would draw 
any lesson of superiority from the performance of the 
Shire men as against those of the Oakley, the Atherstone, 
tis Whaddon Chase, or the Grafton. In plain skill of 
hors*manship, work is to be seen near Towcester, Bugboro’, 
and Weedon, over the bullfinched ground which abuts on the 
forbi {den country, which may be rivalled, but is never 
surpassed, by any horseman that ever donned the pink, Let 
om Smith and Tom Bishop speak of Lord Penrhyn, of 
Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, of Mr. Bird, of Mr. Grazebrook, 
of Major Blackwood, of Lady Hesketh, Mrs, Douglas 


Pennant, Mrs. Oliver, and Mrs. Bryas. Is there anything 
of the rough and rude in the line they take ; do they cry 
perpetually for the bridge and the gate, for the plain 
ineadow work, and the steady gallop in the long grass 
land’ The veriest tyro, the most casual hack-mounted 
rascal from town, will give you the direct negative, declar- 
ing that for sheer daring and devil across the difficult land 
the Grafton has a record which any might envy. 

But let us call in the admirable ** Brooksby” with a 
gratings agamus, and speak more plainly of the Grafton 
country in its detail. One thing we remember at the 
outset. It is a country upon which the town-bound man 
calls heartfelt blessings, for you may take your breakfast 
at Charing Cross, yet will the morning train from Euston 
put you down within easy call of the best of it. Get you 
to Buckingham or to Brackley, or seek Towcester direct, 
and you may hear the ‘ gone-away” three days of four 
with no haste and good digestion waiting upon appetite. 
And if fortune grants you more of leisure, you may set 
up your little stud at Weedon, where a blessed soldiery 
with little to do and a good spirit for the work blesses a 
country which puts it in touch with four packs of fox- 
hounds, and those among the finest in the greater provine>s. 
Weedon, indeed, is the station for the alternate Monday 
meet on the Fawley side, where the grass is good and the 
gallops are long, and where, towards Griflin’s Gorse, the 
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Bicester country is trodden or the heavily fenced grass-land 
of the famed Shuckburgh. But the second Monday brings 
one again into the Towcester country, with the draws at 
Church Wood or the neutral Badby Wood, which are a 
surety for foxes, for plenty of plough, and for the fences, 
which to the sluggards are a heaven ofdelight. At Hinton 
Gorse, says ‘* Brooksby,” the Grafton are at the extreme 
limit of their own territory, and bordering ‘‘on a grand 
spread of country belonging part to the Bicester, part to the 
Warwickshire. The great deep grass-fields and the dense 
bullfinches of this region call for the highest and boldest 
qualities on the part of the horse—only to be employed to 
the full at the hands of a high-class rider. On Monday, 
too, we may be at Canons Ashby, with its double coverts, at 
Stowe Wood, at Foster's Booth for Drayton Osier-Bed and 
Ascot Thorns, at Tiffield Toll Gate and Shosely Grounds, 
at Blisworth Gorse or Plane Woods, reminding us as we 
cross the London and North-Western Railway how much 
the country has been cut up by the omnivorous engineer, 
and how frequently the procession over the sleepers is known 
in the week’s work. But, after all, when Friday comes and 
brings the Pytchley men, the men from Leighton and 
the large London contingent, those who, reading, have 
cursed the drawback remain to pray, and go with 
light hearts to Brackley, or Whitfield, to Whistley Wood 

where, ten years ago, an old dog-fox gave them fifty- 
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for them the picturesque and exquisite environment which 
characterised the old kennels at Wakefield Lawn, the Duke’s 
seat. Butthe pure picturesque is worth little as against the 
vitality and strength of hounds, and the increased excellence of 
the pack under Tom Smith’s charge is a signal proof of the 
wisdom of this move. At Wakefield, the internal arrange- 
ment of the various houses and yards was open to much 
criticism ; there was a lack of space and a want of accom- 
modation in certain contingencies which was felt more and 
more as the pack was developed. Now everything is fit and 
admirable, and that peculiar character which the hounds 
possess—a character quite their own—may be brought 
to a yet greater perfection. It is curious that this trait 
to which I refer was long since written of by ‘* The Druid,” 
who, when speaking of the hounds as they existed at the 
beginning of this century, remarks 

** They were rather round than deep in their bodies, had 
good legs and feet, but wild as hawks. No fox could live 
before them if he hung and they did not change; but over 
the open, when the morning flush was on them, they could 
not hold it, and could never pinch him. They ran by ear 
more tharf by nose, and when they got to a ride half the 
pack would leave the cry, hop round to the next ride, cock 
up their ears until they heard the others bringing it on, 
and then throw themselves in at his brush. In the 
latter days of Joe Smith, Tom Rose hunted them, and for 
many years afterwards had the whole control of them. He 
bred them much larger, but never altered their character. 
Ile was a fine joyous old fellow as ever cheered a hound, 
and no one knew better what he was about. Being once 
asked why he bred hounds so wild, ‘ Why,’ sayshe, ‘I’ 
tell you why. Nine days out of ten 1 am in a wood 
Every fox I tind Imean to kill, and these hounds are the 
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“GONE AWAY!’’ THE FIRST FENCE FROM WEED) 


sort that will have him. An open country and 
a woodland park are different things.’ ”’ 

“The Druid” goes on to say that when 
Tom Rose hunted for Lord Southampton | 
always got the same result from his hounds, 
killing his foxes in the but being 

them in the open; yet that is of 

and on either ground the hounds 

are now kill with equal skill. They 

to be big, it is true, but are 

rare workers, and remarkable among all the 

packs of the district. They could not be in 

better hands than those of Tom Smith, the 

huntsman, and Tor Bishop, the first whip 

while the Duke's liberality assures then 
future and the prestige of the hunt. 

In the short sketch I have en- 
deavoured to set down the leading features 
of the Grafton, but I iware that it is all- 
insufficient to «do this remarkable 
p k. Tfacl T the } I might well 
speak of the brilliant displays which a meet at 
Wakefield calls forth, or, indeed, of the 


formly good attendance which is charactenstic 
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of the hunt throughout the season. Eminently is it one 
where the percentage of duffers is low, and of well- 
mounted and able horsemen large. And were the 
difficulties of the Pytchley borderland not worthy of 
great daring and ready nerve, how should we see such 
professional riders as George Barrett, J. Watts, and 
F. Webb giving consistent patronage, as they have done for 
some seasons now’ Let it be written, too, that the hon. 
sec., Mr. Elliott, is one of the best judges of horseflesh in 
the three kingdoms, and that his services as a judge of 
hunters is valued at every show which he can be induced 
to attend. Indeed, the district has such a show of clever 
men and women that it would be invidious to make any 
lengthy list of names; but while its difficulties may well 
be brought out and emphasised, one must not forget 
that it abounds in easy meadow-land, that its wood- 
lands are among the most beautiful in the Midlands, 
that it attracts alike the easy - going father of a 
family and the dashing uninsured youth, that it has a 
patron who thinks no sacrifice too great for it, that it is 
n-t more than two hours from town, so that he who does 
not shun the early discomforts of a winter's morning dark 
may reach it for a good gallop almost any day of its weekly 
three; that its hounds are clever above their immediate 
neighbours ; that it rarely fails to get a fox. And, 
remembering these things, the more gaudily painted allure- 
ments of the Shires may well be put aside by him who is 
seeking a centre wherein to estabiish a cosy little stud, and 
the Duke’s considered. Nor can | imagine that anyone 
who has subscribed to this pack and followed it for one 
season will find for it anything but that high eulogium 
with which its members love to speak of anything that 


concerns the Grafton. Max PEMBERTON 
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RIPON MILLENARY; A RECORD OF THE 


FESTIVAL. 


splendid success 


CO. which attended 
» the celebration 
é of the  attain- 


ment of the 
thousandth 
anniversary of 
the incorporation 
‘.¢ Of Ripon has led 
to the issue of 
a really beautiful 
volume. The 
editor of this 
book, as well as 
the printer and 
publisher, is 
Mr. William 
ILarrison, of 
Ripon, to whom we offer hearty congratulations on the 
completion of his painstaking labours. The story of the 
festival is given, with many admirable illustrations, by that 
facile artist, Mr. J. Jellicoe, who was present on the happy 
ocevsion. The eye of the reader is also delighted with the 
graceful sketches by Mr. Herbert Railton, who has lent his 
skilful aid in designing the titlepage and tasteful binding. 
The commencement of the festival, which attracted visitors 
from far and wide to the picturesque city of Ripon, took 
place on Wednesday, Aug. 25, 1886, when a civic procession 
made its way to St. Wilfrid’s Cathedral.  ITLere the late 
Archbishop of York (Dr. Thomson) preached an eloquent 
after which (and the important addition of a 
a public meeting was held in the old Market 
splendid torchlight procession, under the 

direction of Mr. D’Arcy Ferris, 
Revells,” concluded the inaugural day 
On the Thursday morning the com- 
jubilee of the bishopric of Ripon 





sermon, 
luncheon) 
Square, A 
most competent 
**Maister of ye 
of the festival. 
memoration of the 


took place in the cathedral. The following day will 
live long in the memory of all those who partici- 
pitel in the remarkable revival of ancient days and 
deeds in the grounds of Fountains Abbey. The 


judging from the excellent sketches of Mr. 
Jellicoe, must have been a picture glowing with actuality 
and startling by its accuracy. The City Car was gracefully 
healed by the Mayoress of Ripon (Mrs. Baynes) as the 
‘*Genius of the City.” A play entitled ‘ Robin Hood 
an] ye Curtall Fryer,” whose original encounter took place 
on the very spot where its dramatisation was given, lent 
interest to the proceedings. An extraordinarily minute 
record is given in this book of the municipal history of 
Ripon. The antiquary lights on such passages as this: 
** Sampson Cowper, merchant and mercer, removed from his 
office of Alderman for non-attendance at the Corporation 
meetings, and inability to pay Scot and Lot, 17 March, 
1658.” In this unfortunate Alderman’s mayoralty, King 
Charles passed through Ripon ‘* mounted ona Scotch pony, 
with his feet tied together,” and to the salutations of some 
alinirers the monarch ‘* removed his high-crowned hat, 
and, bowing low, replied, ‘God bless you, fair ladies.’ ”’ 
Karlier still, we find an indenture of an apprenticeship of 
a Ripon lad to a London mountebank, more grandilo- 
quently called a ‘ professor of the arte of actyvitie of 
the bodye, dauncynge, saultynge, and dyvers other exer- 
cyses thereto belongynge.’’ There is a careful list of the 
Parliamentary representatives of Ripon from 1295 down- 
wards, and an excellent index. The many skilled pens 
that have contributed to this handsome memorial have appar- 
ently laboured in the spirit of Shakspere: ‘* What find you 
better or more honourable than Nor must we 
forget the part played by the printer, whose art has been 
carried to a high point of excellence in this splendid 
volume, 
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WELLINGTON RACE CUP, NEW ZE 
The Racing Club at Wellington, the capital of New 


Zealand, offers a silver cup, with ; a purse of five hundred 
sovereigns, for the prize of its most important annual race. 


ALAND. 








THR WELLINGTON RACE CUP FOR NEW ZEALAND, 


MANUFACTURED BY MESSRS. MAPPIN AND WEBB. 


shown in our Illustration has been 


[he handsome cup 
by Messrs. Mappin and 


manufactured, of sterling silver, 
Webb, of the Poultry, London. 
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Historical research would probably show that there is 
nothing new about * log- rolling” except the name. For- 
merly it was called ‘ puffing, * but this term ignored the 
kindly interchange of civilities, dictated by the golde n rule, 

which is of the essence of the custom. But the custom, or 
system, or whatever it ought to be called, was evidently 
imperfectly developed sixty years since, as would appear 
from an unpublished letter of Sir (then plain Captain) 
John Franklin to his sister. That wicked sister had been 
tempting John to puff himself, and he resiste dd manfully. 

He was writing his first ‘‘ Narrative” (1823)—‘‘ a laborious 
task,” he said, ‘being totally unaccustomed to such 
undertakings.” ‘I cannot,” he went on, ‘* my dear sister, 
enter into your feelings respecting puffing. Surely that 
would be quite an unworthy act for me to do. I ought and 
do feel most grateful for the public favour I have already 
received, but you will believe my assurance that this very 
general expression of fame causes me much pain.” No 
sentiments could be more characteristic of that ‘* heroic 
sailor-soul,” 

Franklin abounded in good qualities, but none was more 
conspicuous than his modesty. As Charles Lamb said of 
another hero similarly endowed, Thomas Clarkson, when it 
was proposed to ‘pillarise his good feelings during his 
lifetime ”—** Je should be modest fur a modest man.” We 
waited for Iranklin’s death, and for a good while after, 
before “ pillarising” him; but we have not done it 
modestly. The monument which (it may be as well to 
mention) stands near the Athenzeum Club has for its most 
conspicuous inscription the word ‘* FRANKLIN.” I was 
walking past it one day with a distinguished American 
man of lette ‘Ts, Whose eye caught the name. He looked at 
the figure and exclaimed, ‘ It’s not a bit like Franklin !” 
I could only try to suppress my blushes as I e xpli uined that 
for patriotic Englishmen there was only one Franklin, the 
obscure person, Benjamin by name, of whom he was 
probably thinking having been a rebel. What else cou/d I 
say’ Is it too late to take away our reproach by adding 
the Christian name ‘‘ John” to the inscription ? 

One of the kindly ‘‘ recollections’? of William Pell 
Scott regarding Dante Rossetti was of the eagerness and 
even elaboration with which the inestimably greater of the 
two painter-poets made arrangements for the reception of 
his first volume of poems. The ‘‘ recollection” has been 
warmly resented, and its veracity as warmly denied. The 
oddest of the denials comes last—in this month’s Blackwood, 
in which Mr, Skelton confutes ‘‘ Scotus’s”’ alleged slander 
by printing a letter of Rossetti’s which many readers will 
consider to be its confirmation. That such readers will be 
quite wrong is little to the point. Rossetti’s anxious 
preparations for a Lolegesang are there displayed, and by his 
own hand, to a dull world. But they were not ignoble. 
His friends had pressed him to publish poems, for ‘which, 
as he was well aware, the public ear was unprepared, and 
his timidity was merely that of a man who, in escaping 
from the upper window of a burning house, begins by 
throwing down a feather bed, Perhaps he ought to have 
been more courageous—perhaps, also, he ought to have been 
somebody else. But he was born super-sensitive—super- 
sensitive even for a poet, and he luckily had the common- 
sense to recognise the fact. It is our braying reception of 
anything new to our long ears that is responsible for the 
manifestations of timidity we censure. VPerhaps I should 
add that these remarks are not intended for the encourage- 
ment of persons whose so/e equipinent is super-sensitiveness. 


Again, for the thousandth time, the question of the 
nose in relation to its wearer’s character has come up, and 
the discussion will doubtless leave it as it was, indetermi- 
nate, Strange that none of the perplexed students has 
taken the firm grip of the feature which Hazlitt achieved 


when describing Coleridge —the Coleridge of 1798, it may 
be as well to note, for he, like Milton, may have, in the 


course of ** modified his mere force of 


character.” 


years, nose by 
** His nose, the 
the will, was small, feeble, nothing like what he has done.” 
It is notable that Carlyle, in his incomparable finished 
portrait of the Highgate Coleridge, does not mention his 
nose at alla strange omission for so realistic a portrait- 
painter ; and in the first sketch of the sage which Thomas 
sent from London to brother John the feature is dismissed 
with the contemptuous, undescriptive epithet, ‘ snuffy.” 


In a letter written by Leigh Hunt in 1828, and now 
offered for sale, he accepts an invitation to dinner, to meet 
‘** your Amicus tripes—Parson, Painter, Poet,” adding: ‘I 
hope you have not left punning out of the list of your 
humanities.” Who was Hunt's friend’s friend? Most 
probably the Rev. John Eagles, of Clifton, one of the few 
men who went about on just these three particular feet, 
and whose fading memory was pleasantly revived the other 
day by Mrs. Andrew Crosse in her entertaining ‘‘ Red- 
Letter Days.” Old and even middle -aged readers of 
Blackwood cherish kindly recollection of the many articles 
he contributed under the name of “The Sketcher ”’—and 
we may be sure, if it was really he “cam Ilunt met, that 
that each found a man after his own heart. 

Having disposed of the copyright of ‘*‘ Poems by Two 
Brothers ” i in the proper quarter, dll Macmillan and 
Bowes are now offering to part w ith the material substance 
of the original manuscripts for four hundred guineas. They 
comprise poems and corresponde nce together, about a 
hundred pages, mainly in the handwriting of Charles and 
Alfred Tennyson, so that the price works out easily at four 
guineas per page. Purses equal to this are, perhaps, more 
numerous, certainly more in evidence in Seneain than 
among quscbiee, and there is therefore a danger of this 
treasure crossing the Atlantic--which would be a_ pity. 
But if the matter be taken up promptly the loss may be 
avoided, if not by aid of one purse, by the combination of 
many. Trinity College, Cambridge, has ‘or one of the 
chief glories of its library certain mantscripts of John 
Milton's poems, though Milton was not of Trinity. 
Tennyson was, and why should not four hundred past and 
present members of Tennyson’s college be found to sub- 
scribe a guinea apiece wherewith to add to the glory of 
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their library They have already his bust, but that lacks the 
personal interest which attaches to these manuscripts. Some 
may think that a manuscript of Tennyson’s maturer years 
would be preferable for such a purpose, and _— is some- 
thing to be said for the preference. But nothing adequate 
of the kind may ever be attainable, and here is something 
at hand which possesses an interest quite unique—the first 
runnings of the poet’s rich vintage, and full of a promise 
much more than fulfilled. 


These manuscripts are not the less but the more interest- 
ing and valuable by reason of their comprising the work of 
( ‘hi irles as well as of Alfred, although there now exist no 
means of distinguishing the work of each. The vendors 
make no mention of Fre erick, which would seem to indi- 
cate that the statements put forward that he also con- 
tributed to the volume are either erroneous or of doubtful 
authenticity. Fifty-six of the poems are in Charles's hand, 
fifty-one in Alfred’s, and six in a hand as yet unidentified. 
It is highly improbable that the handwritings correspond 
to the authorship—each poet more probably transcribed his 
own and his brother’s (or brothers’) indifferently, with 
the direct purpose of mystification. ‘Ten of the poems have 
never been printed, and of the hundred and three which 
compose the volume *‘ there is hardly ” (we are told) ‘‘ one 
that has not been altered; while in the case of some of the 
poems the variations between the manuscript ond the 
printed volume are numerous. 

Had the proof-sheets been preserve d the corrections 
would have betrayed the authorship, but they were 
probably destroyed for that very reason. That the anony- 
mity of the volume was very deliberately determined on is 
shown by two letters to the printers—one objecting to the 
initials **C. & A.T.,” which had appeaied on the proof; 
and another, which is politely but firmly argumentative on 
the point: ‘The ‘C. & A. TY did not form part of the 
agreement. You, of course, added it iiadvertently.”  K. 


THE WATERLOO CUP (COURSING), 1892. 
On the eve of the annual contest at Altcar for the Waterloo 
Cup of 1893, Messrs. Mappin Brotaors, silversmiths, of 
Cheapside and Regent Street, have placed on view at their 
show-rooms the beautiful cup or vase won last year by 








1892. 


THE WATERLOO CUP (COURSING), 
MANUFACTURED BY MESSRS. MAPPIN BROTHERS. 
Colonel North’s famous dog Fullerton, a work that has 
been nearly ten months in hand. It is of solid silver, with 
gilding alternately of bright and dead gold, which brings 
out the outlines of its form and decorative design. The 
whole stands 4 ft. 6in. high, including the figure of the noble 
animal on the top of the cover. On the body of the vase 
are sculptured panels; one shows two dogs with the hare at 
the winning-point ; others contain portraits of the owner and 
trainer, and of Mrs. North and Miss North. The middle 
panel is surrounded by wreaths of laurel, with a riband 
bearing the record ; the owner's arms, crest, and motto are 
displayed in the centre. The handles and foot of the cup 
are finely adorned with acanthus leaves and blossoms, in 
the classical style. 


The Earl of Dunmore arrived on Feb. 15 at Constanti- 
nople from a long journey on horseback through different 
countries of Central and Western Asia. His Lordship rode 
from the Punjaub frontier westward a twelvemonth ago, 

During a Carnival village festivity at Deutsch-Pereg, in 
Hungary, a fire broke out in the inn where a large party 
of rustic folk were dancing and revelling; seventeen 
persons were burnt to death, and others were severely 
injured. It was caused by the accidental ignition of a 
cask of petroleum. 

The new war-ship Grafton, for the Royal Navy, con- 
structed two years ago by the Thames Ironworks Company 
at Blackwall, has been completed and removed to Chatham. 
She is a cruiser with protective armour, 300 ft. long, 60 ft. 
broad, and of 7250 tons displacement, with engines of 
12,000-horse power, expecte “l to give an extreme spec d of 
19} knots; she will carry two nine-inch guns on deck, ten 
six-inch guns, and twenty-six smaller quick-firing guns. 
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THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


The long-deferred opening of the 
Grafton Galleries is the chief incident 
of interest in the art world, and the 
promises put forward by the promoters 
of this undertaking have been amply 
fulfilled. The galleries are roomy, well 
lighted, and handsomely decorated, 
and they are, moreover, so arranged 
as to break the monotony of a series 
of rooms more or less identical in 
shape and size, and as the meeting- 
place of the ‘* Gallery Club” they will 
make the soirées of that society more 
than ever attractive. 

The managers of the ‘ Grafton” 
are certainly very catholic in their 
views of art. They have given a wel- 
come to nearly every school of con- 
temporary art—if we may reckon 
Mr. Watts, Mr. Orchardson, Mr. 
Boughton, and Mr. David Murray 
as true exponents of the English 
Academic school. The Newlyn and 
the Glasgow schools are strongly re- 
presented, and so are the Whistlerites, 
headed by the master, whose full- 
length portrait of Lady Meux in a 
black dress and white fur cloak is 
one of the most attractive pictures 
in the exhibition. In like manner, 
French, Belgian, Dutch, and German 
art is represented by the leaders or 
followers of the various groups into 
which foreign art is divided, but even 
stronger than any of these is the group 
of American painters domiciled at or 
around Paris,of whom Mr. G. Melchers 
and Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce are 
the best known. The bronze statuettes 
and some of the terra-cotta figures, 
especially those by the Belgian sculp- 
tors, are for the most part full of 
power and animation, and one of 
them, ‘‘ The Man of Sorrows,” by a 
Louvain artist, is full of pathos. 

On the hanging of the pictures 
generally tastes will be much divided, 
but it seems a mistake to have mixed up 
with so little discrimination British and 
Continental art. Moreover, sufficient 
care has not been shown in preventing 
a picture of bright colour extinguish- 
ing its neighbour painted in a low 
tone; and in one or two cases dark, 
shadowed pictures have been hidden 
away in recesses to which daylight, 
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at least, finds its way with diffi-ulty. 
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Of the pictures themselves, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, there 
will be found some which have estab- 
lished themselves in popular favour. 
Mr. F’. Brangwyn’s ‘ Suscabeuts Aa 
isa larger treatment of seafaring life on 
the north coast of Africa than he has 
yet attempted ; but, bright as it is, it 
is not so brilliant in sunlight as 
M. Emile Claus’s ‘Soleil d’Arriére 
Saison” (4), a Belgian incursion into 
the school of M. Monet. A Flemish 
naturalist, M. Franz van Leemputten, 
has chosen for his subject the ‘* Return 
of a Pilgrimage” (12)—on a hot and 
sunny day—but the back view of the 
broad-shouldered peasantry of the 
Campine and their semi - modernised 
costume do not make avery picturesque 
scene. Mr. ( * Melchers is to be seen at 
his best in church, and both his pictures, 
‘* Faith” (16) and ‘The Wedding” 
79), represent the interior of some 

dutch village church, with its white- 
washed walls, its simple worshippers, 
and their quaint costumes. It was 
a hard fate which condemned the 
delicate and subdued tones of M. A. 
Gandara’s ‘‘ Le Thé” (15) to be 
placed beside Mr. Melchers’ broadly 
painted work; but he is not worse 
treated than M. Raffaelli, whose inter- 
esting picture of M. Clémenceau at an 
election meeting (84), which is hung 
in a sombre alcove. Mr. William 
Stott of Oldham’s idea of Iseult (62) 
arriving off the coast of Cornwall will 
not rouse the appreciation of Wag- 
nerians, and M. Besnard’s portrait of 
a lady partially lighted by natural and 
partially by artificial light— known at 
the Salon as ** Jaune et Blane ’—will 
attract more wonder than admiration. 
Segantini’s ‘‘ Punishment of Luxury ” 

102), Rysselberghe’s portrait of a 
lady in a theatre (202), Roll’s ‘‘ Sea- 
scape in Brittany” (232), Carriére 
Belleuse’s ‘‘ la Ballerina” (276 
Gervex’s portrait of a girl in white 
(290), and, above all, Félicien Ropp’s 
**Une Attrapade” (320) will attract 
general attention, and, from some, 
unqualified approbation. The last- 
named artist, a Belgian by birth and 
feeling, is chiefly known in this 
country by his etched work, but, 
although wholly careless of atmosphere, 
he shows in his oil-painting much 
strength and masterfulness of drawing. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

One of the most pleasant features of this column is the 
correspondence which reaches me from interested readers 
in all parts of the world. L have to thank very many 
unknown friends for their help and advice in the compil: i- 
tion of these weekly jottings, and still more for many facts 
and incidents which residence abroad enables them to con- 
tribute to our knowledge of Nature in her varied aspects. I 
continue, for example, to receive letters from distant lands 
regarding the companionship of snakes, and concerning 
the idea that when one snake is killed its companion will 
seek out the place of despatch, or even, it is alleged, attempt 
to avenge that companion’s death. 

A correspondent writing from Dutch Guiana, regarding 
the ‘‘ Bushmaster”’ snake, tells me that these deadly reptiles 
are always to be found in couples, and that, according to the 
Indian tradition or belief, if one is killed the surviving 
snake will follow and attack the slayer, unless he crosses 
water, when the scent is supposed to be lost. My a 
spondent once shot a snake of the species me tioned, and 
his men insisted on remaining near the spot until the com- 
panion snake had been killed. The second snake was 
speedily found close by, and was duly despatched. Another 
correspondent tells me that when riding along one day 
following the fresh tracks of a horse, he came upon 
a live black snake beside a_ recently killed one. 
Dismounting, the rider killed the second snake with 
the stick which had evidently been used to despatch 
the first victim. On arriving at the next station the lady 
of the house told him that she had killed the snake, and 
had seen the two, although she had been unable to capture 
the one which my correspondent had despatched. The 
lady had passed by about two hours prior to my corre- 
spondent’s arrival, so that the surviving snake had returned 
to the spot where its companion lay killed. These were 
black snakes. This and the previous recital show that the 
idea of the companionship of snakes has something more 
than mere tradition by way of support. 


Mr. Ernest Hart has, so far, redeemed his promise to 
give us an exposé of the ‘‘ New Mesmerism” at present in 
vogue in Paris. His exposure is very full and complete, 
and it will be difficult, I imagine, for Dr. Luys to bring 
counter-evidence or testimony by way of rebutting the 
English criticism. Mr. Hart proved by experiment that 
the phenomena wherein a mesmeric subject mewed like a 
cat when a tube containing valerian touched her, or became 
intoxicated when a tube containing alcohol was brought in 
contact with her, are simply fraudulent exhibitions. It 
was quite sufficient to suggest that valerian or alcohol 
was in the tube. Mr. Hart, in proof of this contention, 
employed tubes which contained neither of the substances 
in question, and all the so-called hypnotic phenomena were 
nevertheless duly reproduced. 

Put in plain language, then, the ‘* New Mesmerism”’ is 
simp ly a series of frauds. <A doll, sup pose “l to be en rapport 
with a sleeping woman (a hypnotic subject), and which she 
supposed she had touched and thus imbued with her 
‘ sensitiveness,”” but which she had not touched or seen at 
all, acted as perfectly in evoking phenomena as the pre- 
sumed sensitised doll. When the hair of the doll she had 
not seen or touched was pulled, she shrieked and exhibited 
the signs of pain whic * on the mesmeric theory, should 
only have been evint ved by the touching of the doll she had 
seen and ‘‘sensitised.” In a word, there is tric ca nough 
and to spare about all these manifestations, which, by- -the- 

way, I hear, are beginning to be fashionable at dr awing- 
room s¢ances in Paris. The of the whole thing is 
almost beneath criticism, and those who believe in or 
practise hypnotism on this side of the Channel will have 
to look warily about them to see that they, in turn, are not 
deluded by clever tricksters of the kind whom Mr. Hart 
has duly expt ysed. 


morale 


A week or two ago I alluded to a certain ‘“‘ new 
discovery,” whereby it was asserted that a Vienna physician 
had experimented with water, salt, and sugar, used by 
injection beneath the skin to produce local insensibility 
to pain. I then said that I disbelieved in the report, and 
suggested a trial of patience in view of further information. 
That information has come to hand. It appears that what 
the physician did recommend was a solution of cocaine 

whic P was to be used in a special manner by way of avoid- 
ing poisonous or injurious effects. Along with the usage 
of cocaine there is employed ether spray. It is evident the 
account I quote 1 is simply a silly or careless piece of report- 
ing, and the incident of the water, salt, and sugar solution 
as anesthetics may once again serve to render us all chary 
of receiving (and still more chary of believing) many of the 
wonderful ideas and novelties for which the modern para- 
graphist is responsible. 


Inoculation against cholera is the latest outcome of 
germ-science. M. Haffkine has been lecturing before 
medical circles on this topic, which has formed the subject 
of his special study at the Pasteur Institute. Dr. Roux 
has been associated with him in these researches. So far. 
M. Haffkine’s experiments appear to have been attended 
Inoculated animals, I learn, even after some 
months’ interval, resist large doses of cholera-poison. The 
inference is drawn that man may be similarly protected 
against the Eastern scourge, with a revisitation of which, 

see, sanitarians tell us, we are likely to be afflicted this 
year. The diffi: ulty, of course, will be to prove that on 
man the action of inoculation will be effective; while we 
must not forget that one attack of cholera does not neces- 
sarily protect against a second. M. Haffkine, I believe, 
is on hie way to India to study the disease. 


with success. 


Pending the discoveries of science in the way of cholera- 
what is left for us all to do by way of pre- 
ensure the absolute purity of our water 
supplies everywhere. It may be that the germs of cholera 
air-borne, but the usual mode of convey- 
ance is by water—a point in which, of course, typhoid 
fever itself resembles the Eastern disease. Dr. William 
3udd’s famous investigations showed this paramount fact, 
word, means simply 

isolation of eve ry 


inoculation, 
vention 1s to 


are occasionally 


an‘ the prevention of cholera, in one 
** cleanliness all round,” with instant 


case which may occur. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this depar'ment should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


G W Btyrne.—It can only be a matter of opinion at best, and we do not 
care to express one without careful study. 

R J W (Shepherd's Bush).—In the diagram you send the Black King cannot 
move to K 2nd, and there is no mate on the move, but Black mates in two 
in any case. 

F A Hottway (Grand Rapids, Mich.).—Your problem shall appear shortly. 

B W La Morue (New York).—In No. 1 P becomes Q prevents mate, but 
one or two of the others are marked for publication. 

C T Buaxsuarv.—The amended position shall receive another examination. 

C 8S P.—We have given you credit for the solution. 

Cotumaus.—You have made an error. There is a White Rook at K Bsth. 

G Wornerspoox.—Your indictment isa true bill. The similarity you point 
out is certainly striking. 

W Bropte (Stratford).—Problem to hand, with thanks. 

Correct SovutTion or Prosiem No, 2541 received from 8 D Hill (Indian 
Orchard, Mass.) ; of No. 2543 from R Syer (San José) and J M Dennett 
San José) ; of No. 2544 from W H Thompson Tenerife), J M Dennett, 
and F A Hollway (Grand R: apids, Mich.) ; of No. 2545 from F A Hollway 
and W H Thompson ; of No. 2546 from Ernesto Empis (Parada de Gonta) ; 
of No. 2547 from Odiham ¢ ‘lub, Angus Macphie (Perth), Fitz-Warain, 
A H Brown, J H Tamisier (Heppen), and Judith Veras (Parada de 
Gonta) ; of No. 2548 from G Grier (Hednesford), Vi (Turkey), Mark 
Dawson (Horsforth), Charles Z’graggan (Berne), A HB, Captain J A 
Challice (Great Yarmouth), R Jamison, and E H Whinfield. 

Correct So.utions or Prositem No. 2549 received from Alpha, J Coad, 
E E H, H B Hurford, A H B, C E Perugini, Ignoramus, G Joicey, 
A Newman, J F Moon, Fr Fernando (Glasgow), Martin F, Joseph 
Willeock (Chester), Nanki-Poo (Bourne End), A E M'C, Dr F St, 
W M B (Cheltenham), W P Hind, A T Froggatt (Kilkenny), Anglim, 
W Guy, jun. (Johnstone), M A Eyre (Folkestone), J D Tucker (Leeds), 
Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), W R Raillem, G A Dierke, J A L Barker, 
R Worters (Canterbury), F J Knight, Columbus, Mrs Ke lly of Kelly), 
W E Kenway, T Roberts, Charles Burnett, W Wright, H 8S Brandreth, 
R H Brooks, T G (Ware), Sorrento (Dawlish), Hobhouse, G Wotherspoon, 
Odiham Club, E Bygott (Sandbach), Victorino Apiz y del Frago, Mark 
Dawson, E Morris, and T P Townend. 


2548.—By Reotwarp Key. 
BLACK. 
B takes Q 
B takes B 


Sotution or Prosiem No. 
WHITE. 
1.Qto K Rith 
2. K to Kt 4th 
3. Kt to B 6th. 
If Black play 1. K to B 4th, : 


Mate. 
2. Q to R7th (ch), K takes P; 3. Kt to Q 4th, Mate 
2551. 


Bombay). 


PROBLEM No. 
By 8S. P. Pavri 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Game played between Herr Lasker and Mr. Surprey. 
Steinitz Gambit 
BLACK (Mr. 8. 
P to K 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
P takes P 
Q to R 5th 
P to Q 4th 
B to Kt 5th ‘ch 


BLACK (Mr. 8 
K R to K sq (ch 


wuite (Herr L. 
12. P takes B 
13. K to Q 2nd 


waite (Herr L. 
1. P to K 4th 

. Kt to Q B 3rd 
P to K B 4th 
. P to Q Ath 

. K to K 2nd 

3. P takes P 

. Kt to B 3rd Castles 

. P takes Kt B to Q B 4th 


The game 2 t s point « wal illus- R 
t 


, c to trd. B takes P; 14. Kt 
ch) | takes B, R ct (ch); 15. K takes KR, 
: with obviously a 


Winning game. 


B takes P (ch 

Q to B7th ‘ch 
B appears bad, for then 
King being driven 
lt and Kt 3rd 


3. 
14. P to B 3rd 
To interpove 
takes P (ch), the 
» Kt sq. and R to K Src 
hreatened later. 
15. K to Q 3rd 
3. QO to R Ath 
7. K to B 4th 
. P takes B 
9. Q takes P 
. K to Kt 3rd 


ns 


tration of tw 

discussed y 

maint ained t that White can safe 

piece — escape with the 

other band, it has been asserted con- 

fident ly that White must now lose, Black's 
tack being so very strong with K R to 

K sq threatened. 

9. P takes P (ch 

10. Kt to Kt 5th 

11. P to Kt 4th 
An original variation, 

than P to B 3rd 


11. B takes Kt 


R to K 8th 

Q takes B P (ch 

P toQ R 4th 

Q takes R 

Q takes B (ch 

Q to Q 6th (ch 

. K to R 4th Q to B 7th (ch 

. = to R 3rd K takes P 
White having only one or 
ks left. A most exciting 


K to Kt sq 
Kt to B 3rd 


BLINDFOLD CHESS. 
A brilliant specimen of Mr. Biackevrne’s blindfold play, 
at Beckenham. 
King’s Gambit declined. 
BLACK ‘Amateur). Bay Mr. B.) 
P to K ith . K to R sq 
2. P to K B 4th Kt to Q B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 
A feasible move, not often adr » ted 2 w + Kt to Q 5th 
The gambit can be declined by B to B 4th | 13. P to Kt 4th 
or P to Q ath 14. Q to Q 4th 
3.KttoK B3rd_ P takes P 15. B to R 6th 
Having declined the gambit, to take the A curiously interesting posit rp 
Pawn is a mistake fe sho wuld have played takes B, White wine the PI oman ‘by dis ch 
to Q 3rd. with Kt to K Sth 
B to B 4th 15. 
Kt to R 4th 16. Kt to K Kt 5th 
K takes B ch 
K to K sq 17. R takes Kt R to K Kt sq 
Q to K 2nd 18.QRtoK Bsq P takes B 
Q takes P (ch White mates in three moves. 


Examples of Chess Master Play. ‘Translated from the German of Jean 
Dufresne by C. T. Blanshard, M.A.—These are games selected from the 
leading tournaments of recent years, arranged as far as possible to illustrate 
the openings. They are copiously noted, and furnished with diagrams to 
mark the critical situations. The work, being also possessed of an index 
and a biographical notice of all the masters, ought to find a place in every 
student's library. The publisher is Mr. W. W. Morgan, New Barnet. 

The Chess Review is a new venture in chess journalism which has its 
headquarters in Manchester. The circumstances of its start have been some- 
what unfortunate, owing to the illness of its conductor, but we trust, with 
Mr. Miniati’s return to health, a more prosperous career is assured. It could 
not be under more able guidance so far as the interests of the game itself 
are concerned. 

A champion tournament will take place at Cambridge at Easter, com- 
mencing Monday, April 10. It will r open to those amateurs who have 
already won first-class honours. The play will be continued for a week; 
entrance-fee £2 2«., and the whole of the entrance-money, without any 
deductions, will constitute the prize fand. The following seven players have 
tlready signified their intention to compete Messrs. Blake, Gunston, 
Loman, Owen, Ports rfl ld, Rynd, and Ski iP yworth. All communications to 
be addressed] to the Rev. A. B. Skipworth, Tetford Rectory, Horncasth 


played recently 


BLACK (Amateur). 
Kt to B 5th 
P to Q 3rd 
B to Kt 5th 
Q to B 3rd 
K to B 2nd 


white (Mr. B. 
1. P to K 4th 


Kt to B 3rd 


4. B to B Ath 
K to K sq 


5. P to Q 4th 

6. B takes P (ch 
7. P takes B 

8. B takes P 

9. Castles 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER, 
Though Court dress is a fixed and immutable uniform in 
its main outlines, there are certain modifications possible, 
and the changes in general fashion are always marked in 
the Drawing-Room gowns. In the dresses prepared for the 
first Court of the season the novel styles that are making 
their way in evening costumes generally are fully repre- 
sented. The Empire mode, with the waist immediately 
under the arms, and the long skirt thence depe nding, is 
managed well in some Court models. The train in these i is 
worn from the shoulder, and either an Empire belt or a 
band of ribbon outlines the shape immediately beneath the 
bust. Puffed sleeves are this season simply universal in 
Court as in all good evening gowns; the shoulder-strap 
is non-existent now. F ‘alling lace or chiffon to form a deep 
berthe is another ‘‘ note”’ of the new dresses. We have 
for so long had a stiff effect in this line, with the trimming 
drawn tight round the figure, that falling frills are a novelty, 
and perhaps look attractive for that reason; but I do really 
think that a drooping trimming to finish the edge of a 
décolletage is the more artistic and graceful. A style that 
contests popularity with the drooping berthe is a frill 
widening from the centre of the waist upward, and growing 
extremely wide as it passes over the puffs of the sleeves at 
the shoulders ; the V-shaped centre space that this leaves 
being filled by soft folds either of the material or lace or 
chiffon. 

I saw a Friends’ wedding ceremony for the first time 
the other day, and I think my readers would like to hear 
all about it. The bridegroom was a clever and rising young 
literary man, Mr. George B. Burgin not, I believe, a 
‘* Friend”; but the bride was a Quakeress, and the women 
brought up as “ Friends” rarely consent to have any other 
than their own wedding service, whatever the bridegroom's 
spe of faith. The unadorned ‘ meeting-house” is 
xy no means achurch. It isa mere large room; some of 
the men are even sitting in it with their hats on. No special 
table or railing or any other token marks off a minister's 
place. The front row of benches is reserved for the bridal 
party, who presently enter—every lady escorted by a 
gentleman, as though the ancient institution of the grooms- 
man was still here flourishing. Then the bride comes, on 
her father’s arm and, looking anything but Quakerish in 
gown and long train of white satin, with ‘* 1830” frill edged 
with swansdown, and huge sleeves, and a tulle veil, and 
orange-blossom spray on her head; she goes to the front 
row of seats and sits down straightway beside her bride- 
groom. Then ensues an awful pause. It is, no doubt, one 
of the secrets of the Quaker calm of mind and steadiness of 
purpose that they are so trained to wait. They abundantly 
carry out George Meredith’s rule: ‘*‘ On with your mission, 
with never a summing of results in hand, or thirst for 
prospects, or counting upon harvests.” The Friends learn 
so well how to wait that they care not if their causes seem 
not to progress, or if no advantage appear to follow from 
their earnest efforts. They wait and work on steadily; 
and to-day they can truly say, as one of them once did 
to me, that no ‘‘ cause” that the society has ever taken up 
has failed, in the long run, to succeed. The pauses of that 
wedding service, however, were dreadful: it lasted an 
hour, and three-quarters of that went in pauses. 

After the first considerable wait which followed the 
bride’s entrance a Friend rose and gave an address on 
marriage, and then (after a pause) a second Friend did 
likewise; after this the bride and bridegroom, without 
receiving any signal, rose, and, joining hands, he first and 
she next repeated the following beautiful but extremely 
simple vow, the same for each: ‘ Friends, in the fear of 
God and the presence of this assembly I take this, my 
friend A B , to be my wife, promising, by God's 
assistance, to be to her a faithful and loving husband till it 
shall please God by death to separate us.” No ring was 
given, no other formula followed : but both sat down 
again, and then (after a pause) a lady prayed for a blessing 
on the new home. The marriage certificate was (after 
a long pause) read aloud by the registrar: it set forth the 
names of the newly married pair and their parents, and the 
vow made, and then the couple and their relations signed 
it; after which any friends present in the church were 
invited to affix their names, a large space being left for 
the purpose. It was all so simple, and (save for the pauses) 
so pretty and attractive that I was charmed. 

Theatrical ladies have the credit of being the first 
women to form an organisation for the helping of the less 
fortunate of their own profession by the more prosperous. 
These ladies, under the presidency of Miss Fanny Brough 
and with the hon. secretaryship of Mrs. C, L. Carson, have 
formed a ‘‘ Guild” with the kind object of preparing and 
lending babies’ clothes to mothers, whether minor actresses 
or otherwise employed about theatres, who are too poor to 
find these necessities for their own little ones. The ladies 
subscribe to purchase the materials and make them up at 
weekly sewing bees held at Mrs. Carson’s house. The 
whole thing seems to be admirably managed : fifty-seven 
cases have been helped, there are funds in hand, the 
accounts are regularly and properly kept, and in every 

way the enterprise is creditable to the ladies who carry it 
on. The meeting was remarkably interesting; they all 
looked so well-dressed and well got-up, so bright, so 
clever, so self-reliant, and the speaking was so unaffected, 
fluent, and sensible! Mrs. Carson, in black silk, with a 
zouave bodice edged with gilt passementerie opening 
over a turquoise velvet folded vest, looked the very 
incarnation of capacity and kindness. Miss Fanny Brough, 
who wore a brown tweed tailor gown and a big brown straw 
hat with yellow flowers in it, was a perfect president, 
vivacious and yet business-like. Very interesting, too, 
were the looks of stately Miss Geneviéve Ward, who 
seemed every inch a queen, with her grey hair waved and 
parted slightly to one side of her he :ndsome face, and who 
wore plain b lack cashmere, with huge sleeves; of Misa 
Beatrive Lamb, who wore a shepherd’s plaid gown and 
black coat trimmed with bear, and a picture hat, and who 
made haste to say that though the ladies at the sewing 
bee talk a great deal, they never talk scandal; and of 
Miss Carlotta Addison, who spoke very prettily of the joy 
of a mother to have her baby look nice, as well as to know 
that it is snug and warm. 
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PLAYER'S oct 
NAVY CUT 


Sold only in 10z. Packets, and 2, 4, and 80z. and 11b. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


Ask all TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, &c., and take no other. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK “NOTTINGHAM CASTLE” ON 
EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


/n Packets containing 12, and Tins containing 24, 50, and 100. 


SALE OF JEWELLERY AND SILVER PLATE. 


THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltb., 


are selling off the whole of their magnificent Stock at a Reduction of 


=O PER CENT. 


SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS ONLY EXCEPTED 
WRITE FOR A PAMPHLET. 
iz anvd 12, CORNHILI, LONDON, E.C. 


IN EVERY HOME A USE Is FOUND FOR ELLIMAN’S. 


il sill | 
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FOR ACHES AND PAINS 
ELLIMANS UNIversac EMBROCATION | 
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A FOOLISH GIRL. 


BY MRS. ANDREW DEAN. 


Marjorie Lane was an only child, and her father was very 


He was also an honourable, 
His wife was easy-going, 


rich. He was a stockbroker. 
kind, and much-respected man. 
rather foolish, and very affectionate. They both thought 
Marjorie the most important person in the world. They 
were sure she was the prettiest girl in it. They gave her 
the most beautiful clothes they could find, and as many 
trinkets as a young person can wear with propriety. They 
lived in a nice house, and invited Marjorie’s friends to 
dine and dance there as often as she chose. In short, 
Marjorie was a very lucky girl, and should have been well 
satistied. She did recognise that, with one exception, 
the conditions of her life were fortunate; but this excep- 
tion was such a big one that it seemed to spoil everything 
else. It was like a piece of garlic in a spice-box. She 
knew that her father meant her to marry her cousin, Dick 
St. John, when he came back from Australia. 

Marjorie remembered Dick as a big, good-looking young 
man of twenty when she was a child of twelve. Seven 
years ago she had adored him. But as she grew up and 
went out and met other young men she began to envy her 
girl friends their freedom, their chances of personal choice, 
their pleasant little flirtations. She felt hedged in. 

Marjorie knew that her father would never countenance 
any marriage but the one he had arranged ; nevertheless, 
towards the end of May, when Dick was expected home, 
she found herself drawn further and further into a 
romantic friendship with Monsieur Réné Cadelle, a 
Frenchman, who spoke English with a Cockney accent, 
and gave singing lessons to Marjorie and many of her 
He was not one of those musicians who give their 
He went into society as muchas 
and Marjorie met him dan concerts, and 
ifternoon Wherever they met they flirted. 
Monsieur Cadelle had sentimental eves, a slim, languorous 
figure, and a turn for quoting French poetry. Marjorie 
rather enjoyed these little att: for a time. They 

vered her with social gl Monsieur Cadelle w 


friends. 
lesson and go away again. 
at 


erushes. 
h 
ntions 


rv bee 


ills 











anew pet. His notice conferred distinction. So Marjorie 
let h and that was foolish. 

One Saturday afternoon, when, for a wonder, she had 
staved at home, Monsieur Cadelle dropped in without much 
excuse and sat down to si Mrs. Lane stayed in the 
drawing-room, but it was very hot and she soon fell asleep. 
The two young people were practically by themselves. He 
bean to a ompany his song by glances and as he had 
isked her to turn over for him she could not look away 
much. When, however, he seized her right wrist and sang 
with his eyes fixed on her face she grew very uncomfort- 
able. rhe street bell rang, and she tried to free her hand, 

i of letting it go he seized the other. It was 

med that Dick St. John first saw her on his 
; iland. 
still in the doorway a moment and stared at 
Lane woke; Monsieur Cadelle smiled, said 
one or two nothings, and fled. There was a little hubbub 
ind fuss. Amid it all Marjorie stood silent and ashamed. 
She felt furious with Monsieur Cadell 


REVIEW OF THE *ALBUM MARIANI.” 


AmoncG the works of art in book form published during 
the last twelve months, the dA/bum Mariani merits a 
foremost place. It is a veritable “ gallery of contem- 
containing etched portraits by the 


Mr. A. of 


famous in art, science, and literature. If musical and 


porary celebrities,” 


well-known draughtsman Lalauze 


histrionic art appear to be accorded an unduly large 





H.M. DOM 


PEDRO. 


She Di Hert 


share of pictorial distinction, it is doubtless due to the 
fact that the public love to gaze upon the features of 
those who have so powerfully contributed to render 
enjoyable the hours of leisure. Among those who have 


already testified to their satisfactory experience of the 


j 


those | 


Dick St. John was a broad-shouldered, stronz-looking 
man, rather silent and very sensible. He did not quote 
poetry. He said Marjorie had grown. He did not begin 
to woo her at once, as she expected he would do. He left 
her alone a good deal, and talked mostly to her father. 
Marjorie thought he treated her like a little girl—a little 
girl who has not behaved very well. At first she tried 
keeping him at a distance, but he seemed content to stay 
there; then she tried to charm him. Perhaps she did not 
do it wisely ; anyhow, it made no impression. Then she 
got angry, and one night, at a dance in their own house, 
she flirted outrageously with Monsieur Cadelle. 

A week later she went to an afternoon picnic at which 
both young men were present. Marjorie had hoped that 
Dick might show his regard for her on this occasion, but 
it almost seemed as if he felt none. He allowed Réné 
Cadelle to push himself forward and remain at her side the 
whole time. Even when the party scattered to explore the 
woods, the musician, and not her cousin, followed her. 
She felt quite cross; and he got cross, too, because his 
quotations fell flat. It seemed to Marjorie that they spent 
hours in those horrid woods. It got darker every moment, 
and as the evening grew Monsieur Cadelle. became more 
tender. He soon confessed that he had lost the way, and 
when she asked the time he owned that it was past the 
hour appointed by their hostess for a general rendezvous. 
They were bound to miss the train. 

By a lucky accident they soon struck the towing-path, 
and, once there, Marjorie knew how to get back to the 
village. She walked on steadily, and paid as little atten- 
tion as she could to her companion. She thought that all 
diticulty was over when she reached the station, but, to 
her deep chagrin, she found that they were too late for the 
last *‘up” train. There would be one more ‘down ” 
train, and that was all. Marjorie asked Monsieur Cadelle 
to get a carriage xt While he went about it, she sat 
down in the station, and discovered that she was trembling 
with uneasiness and vexation. What would her father and 
mother say ¥ What would everyone say ? 

Ilere was Monsieur Cadelle back again! How white and 
excited he looked! What very unpleasant eyes he had. 
She had once said he had beautiful eyes. She had said so 
to Dick—like a little fool. What was he saying?’ He 
could get no carriage! Marjorie started to her feet, white 
with anger and distrust. 

‘*Then we will walk to the nearest town and find one 
there,”’ she cried. 

Monsieur Cadelle let her get a dozen yards outside the 
station and then he stopped her. He chose that moment to 
declare his love, to propose that she should be his wife. She 
could not break away from him, he held her hands so tight. 

Marjorie looked up and down the road. There was no 
but with a throb of hope she heard the coming 


once, 


one in view; 
train. If it stopped, if anyone got out and walked away 
from the station, she might escape. Either Monsieur 


Cadelle would have to let her go or she would ery for help. 
Meanwhile, he was doing his best to coax her on, to bewilder 
her with ardent and imploring appeals, to sketch the path 
of roses they would tread together. He knew that 
Marjorie could afford to buy the roses. But she stood there 
rigil and unheeding, her eyes fixed on the station door. 


Mariani Wine, we may note, in musical score, that of 
Gounod, while Ambrose Thomas joins in the concert 
His 


Lavigerie, writing to M. Mariani, observes : 


of grateful praise. Eminence the late Cardinal 
* America 
furnishes the basis of your admirable wine, which has 
conferred on my White Fathers, the children of Europe, 
the strength and courage to undertake the civilisation of 
Asia and Africa.” 
drinks success to this invaluable tonic, a sentiment which 


Madame Delaunay, glass in hand, 


Mesdames Holmés, Sévérine, Richard, and Conneau have 
hastened to endorse and approve. The Coquelins, ainé 
and cadet, smile approval from the pages of the album, 
giving place, as we turn the leaves, to Edison, Jules 
Simon, and Rochefort, the indefatigable Sarah, together 
with Drs. Morell Mackenzie, Lennox 


Browne, Bouchut, Cornil, Fauvel, and Lutaud to repre- 


Sajous, Sir 
sent the medical science of the United States, England, 
and France. The raison d’étre of this gallery of por- 
traits is evidently to afford documentary evidence of the 
unfailmg resources of the Mariani Wine in stimulating 
and invigorating the flagging intellectual and physical 
powers. When Gounod says, “ Honneur, honneur au 
Vin Mariani!” and alludes to it “as the valuable wine 
which has so often rescued me from exhaustion,” 
it is evident that M. Mariani’s preparation possesses 
serious claims tothe patronage of those who, in the 
bustle and worry of a civilisation at high pressure, fall 
victims to nervous prostration. Princes and plebeians 
alike are amenable to its vivifying effects: witness the 
presence of his Majesty Dom Pedro in this collection. 
Seeing that authors and artists, orators and vocalists, 
dramatists and actors, men of leisure and men of science, 
come forward in concert to render a graceful tribute of 
gratitude for benefits derived from its use in times of 
over-pressure and exhaustion, the Mariani Wine 


evidently a nervine tonic of the first order, capable of 


is 


stimulating and invigorating the nervous system as a 
whole. Insomnia, the penalty that the gifted pay for 
strain, disappears as the over-wrought nervous system 


brought back to a condition of healthy and 


is 
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The train did stop. There was a moment of suspense 
and anguish, and then someone appeared. Marjorie gave 
a wrench that nearly upset Monsieur Cadelle. It was so 
sudden that he slackened his hold, and when he recovered 
his balance he saw her clinging to Dick St. John’s arm. 

‘*T found you had missed the train,” said Dick, in his 
matter-of-fact way. ‘ So I got out the first time we stopped, 
and came back for you.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lane were sitting up for their daughter in 
much anxiety. They forgave her, however, when she 
arrived with Dick; they even consented to sit up a little 
longer and drink to the betrothal of the cousins. 

Monsieur Cadelle tells his friends in confidence that 
Marjorie would have run away with him if he had wished ; 
but, although most people are fools, they do not believe 
him. 








The emanation of a book from Windsor Castle is a 
literary event, and the brochure which, by special permis- 
sion of the Queen, has just been compiled by Mr. Leonard 
Collmann, the inspector of the palace, for the guidance of 
visitors admitted to the private apartments will doubtless 
be greatly appreciated by those who may be privileged to 
see the royal rooms, and for whom it is designed as 
a souvenir of their visit to the Castle. The work is 
entitled ‘* Windsor Castle: A Notice of the Private and 
State Apartments,” and its frontispiece is adorned with a 
handsome portrait of the Queen, signed by herself, in 
which her Majesty is depicted wearing her royal robes and 
crown, and sitting in a state chair. The letterpress is of 
an exceedingly interesting character. The opening pages 
devoted brief 


are the most attractive, and = are to 

descriptions of the splendid collection of works of 
art, paintings, bronzes, statuary, historical relics, old 
English and French furniture, rare porcelain, mimia- 


tures, engravings, armour and arms, and tapestries which 
adorn the corridor and the other royal rooms, and 
wich are not shown to the public. Among the noticeable 
works of art in the corridor :s a bust of the (Queen, 
sculptured when her Majesty, as Princess Victoria, was only 
ten years old. Another is Winterhalter’s celebrated picture 
of the ** First of May, 1851,” the family group in which 
shows her Majesty holding in her arms the Duke of 
Connaught, to whom his godfather, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, is presenting a casket. Other paintings represent 
the “Queen's First Council’? and various other notable 
events of her Majesty's reign. General Gordon's Bible, 
which was presented to the Queen after his death, and is 
carefully preserved in a silver-gilt mounted crystal casket, 
also lies in the corridor through which the Sovereign passes 
when walking from the Victoria Tower to the drawing- 
room and private chapel. The Queen's Private Audience 
Room, which described as ** of the of the 
Castle,” bears the inscription: ‘* This Chamber was altered 
and decorated under the superintendence of ILRI. the 
Prince Consort, in the 24th year of the reign of Queen 
Victoria.” The work bristles with curt, yet interesting 
information respecting the priceless art treasures in the 
royal apartments, and its collation is highly creditable to 
its author. The book is only intended for private circulation. 


is one es 


productive activity ; the pangs of dyspepsia are assuaged, 


and cerebral fatigue gives place to a feeling of reserve 





It is undoubtedly a fact that now, more than 
of 


power. 


ever before, we live and work in a state high 


pressure, which is a constant strain upon the system. 





LAVIGERIE. 


CARDINAL 


ji —- A Carcinadg i daesinial 


Now, if a man uses up too large a share of his 
strength in study or in business, or wastes it in worry 
To 


counteract this undue waste is what is attempted with 


or dissipation, his internal economy suffers. 


varying success by tonics; but the experience of 
centuries has shown that some tonics are as injurious 
in their after-effects as others are distinctly beneficial. 
If one may judge from the testimony of the numerous 


| distinguished physicians which forms portion of this 


| 


album, it would certainly seem that this wine provides 


exactly what most of us so much require. 
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according to the printed directions. 





any of the following diseases, viz.— 
CATARRH 
ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS 


INFLUENZA 

COUGHS 

COLD IN THE HEAD 

COLD ON THE SORE THROAT 
CHEST; | HOARSENESS 


or any disease caused by taking cold while using the Carbolic Smoke Ball. 


LARYNGITIS 
SNORING 
SORE EYES 








tions. 


at the price—10s, post free. 


The CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL will be refilled and returned, post free, the same day, on receipt of Money or Postal 


Order for 5s. 
ADDRESS-— 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO., 
27, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
AMERICAN DEPOT—196, Broadway, New York. 


PARIS DEPOT—14, Rue de la Paix. 
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THROAT DEAFNESS 
LOSS OF YOICE 


This offer is made to those who have purchased 

a Carbolic Smoke Ball since Jan. 1, 1893, and is subject to conditions to be obtained on application, a duplicate of which must 

be signed and deposited with the Company in London by the applicant before commencing the treatment specified in the condi- 

This offer will remain open only till March 81, 1893. 

As all the diseases mentioned above arise from one cause, they can therefore be cured by the remedy which stops the cause, viz.— 
THE CARBOLIC SMOKE BALI... 


One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL will last a family for several months, making it the cheapest remedy in the world 








£100 REWARD 


WAS RECENTLY OFFERED BY THE 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO. 


To any person who contracted Influenza, Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, 
Throat Deafness, Croup, Whooping Cough, or any Disease caused by taking Cold, after having used the Carbolic Smoke Ball 


Many thousand Carbolic Smoke Balls were sold on these advertisements, but only three persons claimed the reward of 


£100, thus proving conclusively that this invaluable remedy will prevent and cure the above-mentioned diseases. 


THE CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO., Ltd., 


NOW OFFER 


£200 REWARD 


to the person who purchases a Carbolic Smoke Ball and afterwards contracts 


pt OUR Com, 


DIPHTHERIA 
CROUP 

WHOOPING COUGH 
NEURALGIA 
HEADACHE 





Lrop., 


CANADIAN DEPOT—71 & 72, Front Street, Toronto, Ontario. 








MELLIN’S EMULSION 


of COD LIVER OIL and HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


The finest Nutritive and Tonic Food for Delicate Children and Weakly Adults, 


VERY PALATABLE. EASILY DIGESTED. PERFECTLY SAFE. 
Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 


MELLIN'S FOOD 


—— FOR 


| INFANTS 
INVALIDS. 


: “Dear Sir,—My boy Cedric, till 
4 three weeks old, did not get on at 
a all well with his food. I then 
Mi gave him ‘Mellin’s,’ and he im- 
Ng proved at once, and has had your 
\ Food and Biscuits ever since. He 
M is so good-tempered, bright, and 
# healthy, his flesh being firm, and 
fm without any flabby fat, altogether 
a credit to your preparation. I 
enclose photo, taken at ten months, 
a weight being 23 lbs.— Yours faith- 
fully, “H. C. FENTON.” 


MELLIN’S 
LACTO-CLYGOSE, 
MILK FOOD, 


Simply dissolved in warm water, 
ia is recommended for use when 
im fresh cow’s milk disagrees, or 
“jm cannot be obtained. 


ih \ ) s Yiu “ye Gong ) ’ 
WM! LEIA a GA ies ty 72 Price 2s, & 8s. per Bottle. 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


(Manufactured by Carr and Co., Carlisle, specially for G. Mellin). 


DIGESTIVE, NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 
For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all who require a simple, 









, 
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nutritious, and sustaining food. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 
Samples, Pamphlet, and Prospectus, post free, on application to @. MELLIN, Marlboro’ Works, Peckham, S.E. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dec, 22, 1883. 


ADAMS’S 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


PERRY and CO.’S 


“MUNSON” TYPEWRITER 


Send for 
Specimen of 
Work and 
Prospectus, 
post free, 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, é&e. 
MANUFACTORY : VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 











Price in 
Polished Oak 
Case, 
complete, 


H2I. 

















—_—, 
It is inferior in no respect to any standard Typewriter, and has the following 
INDISPUTABLE ADVANTAGES— 


PORTABILITY (weight, 111b.3; size, 13in. by 1Zin. by 7} in.) 
PERMANENT ALIGNMENT guaranteed. 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE (Type made of Hardened Steel). 





We cannot, in order to explain the merits of this Machine, do better than give an extract from a 
Testimonial from an eminent MISSIONARY. 


“To Perry and Co., Limited, 18, 19, and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. “ Liverpool, Oct. 18, 1892. 

“Gentlemen,—I have used Typewriters constantly for the last eight years; have personally used the 
‘Hammond,’ ‘ Caligraph,’ ‘Remington,’ and the* Yost... ... 4 A personal friend advised me to take a MUNSON, 
and I took his advice and tried one. 

“TI have now been travelling more than a year, having visited Mexico, Central America, twenty-four of the 
West India Islands, Brazil, Argentine Republic, and several countries of South America, and am now on my way 
to the West Coast of Africa, have travelled more than 30,000 miles by sea and by rail, and the MUNSON HAS 
BEEN MY CONSTANT COMPANION ; have written about 2000 closely written folios with it, and without a 
particle of repairs, save such cleaning as I could easily do to it myself. For aught I can see, it is as good to-day as 
when I took it from the shop.—Yours very truly, “Rev. L. C. CHADWICK, : - 
“ President of the International Tract and Missionary Society. 





AN RE ORDERED THROUGH YOUR STATIONER, OR FROM 


PERRY and 00., Limited, 18, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 
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MUSIC. 
** The Golden Web” was successfully produced by the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, on 
Feb. 15. It proved to be what everyone anticipated—a 
delightfully melodious and pleasing opera, and character- 
istic in well-nigh every detail of its gifted and lamented 
composer. To know with what grace and charm Goring 
Thomas could invest the simplest of themes one has 


only to study his mode of employing harmony and 


colour in the lighter pages of his earlier scores. A 
subtle, delicate touch will often convert a common- 
place tune into a phrase of bewitching melody, and 


that was an art which Goring Thomas understood. 


Hence the impossibility of his ever writing music that 
betrayed a suspicion of vulgarity. Into ‘‘ The Golden 
Web” he introduced some lively numbers, that approached 
more nearly to the productions of Audran and Planquette 
than anything else we have heard from his pen. But he 
only echoed the rhythmical beat of their merry 2—4 and 6—8 
he could not have descended, had he tried, to the 
There is just sufficient individu- 
ality of style and ingenuity of treatment about this music 
to render it interesting to the cultivated amateur, and at 
the same time it is so entirely free from complexity that 
any child can follow and understand it on a first hearing. 
It ought, therefore, to become genuinely popular, and so 
we believe it will when the libretto has undergone the com- 
pression necessary in order to make the plot concise and 


measures ; 
banalities of opéra-bouffe. 


strong. These alterations are, we wadeniend. being 
carefully carried out by Mr. B. C. Stephenson, not 
only for the Carl Rosa Company, but in view of the 
forthcoming production of the new opera at the Lyric 
Theatre, where it will at once succeed ‘*The Magic 
Opal.” The story, as we explained last week, owes its 
origin to **The Chaplain of the Fleet,” and were it not 


acts might claim to afford 


ed by division into three 
English comic 


interest as 


attenuat 


quite as much dramatic opera 
plots lke those of *‘* Dorothy,” ‘* Doris,”’ or ‘* Haddon 
Hall.” There is plenty of life and bustle in the Fleet 


scenes, while the opportunity for a gay and picturesque 
spectacle in the act which takes place at Ranelagh 
Gardens has been fully seized in the Liverpool production, 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


music. She sang the air 
**From Thy love as a Father” with such beauty of tone 
and phrasing as to earn a hearty encore—no small com- 
pliment at an Albert Hall performance of this work. 
Another rising vocalist, Miss Marie Brema, likewise dis- 
tinguished herself in the contralto part; while Mr. Norman 
Salmond earned unanimous praise for his fine delivery of 
the important passages allotted to the bass Narrator. Miss 
Marguerite Hoare, Mr. Iver McKay, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills completed the group of soloists; and Sir Jose ph 
Barnby conducted, as usual, a magnificent choral rendering 
of Gounod’s beautiful work. 

The first of the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts held 
since the series was interrupted for the customary recess 
took place on Feb. 18, and was attended by a tolerably 
crowded audience. A sympathetic round of applause, more 
than once renewed, greeted Mr. Manns on his entrance, 
being doubtless intended to indicate that the sorrow 
which had recently befallen the worthy conductor 
was fully shared by his Sydenham friends. The 
scheme of the day contained nothing new beyond ‘a 
couple of piquant and effective movements from a suite 
entitled ‘‘ Faschingsbilder,” from the pen of Herr J. L. 
Nicodé, one of the leading professors at the Dresden Con- 
servatoire. These, however, were placed last in the pro- 
gramme, and may therefore be more properly dealt with 
when Mr. Manns gives us the entire suite, an act of justice 
which he certainly owes Herr Nicodé. His sple ndid orchestra 
earned its accustomed laurels in Beethoven’s C minor sym- 
phony, and played with notable delicacy the accompanime 
to the same master’s pianoforte concerto in G major, No. 
the solo inthe last-named work being interpreted with: eee 
able purity of mechanism and finish of style by Master Otto 
Hegner. This was no mere boyish achievement, but a 
brilliant display of technical facility, combined with a 
depth of artistic sentiment that would have done credit 
to any adult virtuoso. We may here mention that Otto’s 
little sister Anna, a violinist of some eleven summers, 
made her début in London two days before, at Stein- 
way Hall, and met with warm encouragement at the 
hands of a numerous audience. Anna Hegner may not 
have the full development of musical instinct nor the extra- 
ordinary command over hey instrument that her brother 
possess ed at the same age, but she is unquestionably 


rendering ot the soprano 
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by Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, of whom the two 
last named also joined him in Beethoven’s G major 
trio, Op. 9, No. 1. The great violinist gave a superb 
rendering of Tartini’s sonata in the same key, adding a 
piece by Bach for an encore. Mdlle. Dona Kibenschiits 

was the pianist, and gave in charming fashion four of the 
so-called ‘‘ sonatas”? of Domenico Scarlatti, winning loud 
applause and an encore. In the absence of Madame Alice 
Gomez, who was suffering from hoarseness, Mrs. Creser 
(wife of the well-known organist Dr. Creser) sang some 
songs by Brahms, Lassen, and Cowen with considerable 
taste. 





The Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture, 
presided over by Mr. James Lowther, having received the 
report of a special committee upon Lord Winchilsea’s 
scheme of a National Agricultural Union, resolved on its 
adoption, proposing that the Central Chamber of Agricul- 
ture should take steps to carry that scheme into effect. 

The deciding match of the county championship football 
competition under Rugby rules was played at Carlisle, on 
Feb. 16, between Cumberland and Yorkshire. The 
championship was won by Yorkshire, which defeated 
Cumberland by one goal and five tries to nothing. 

Division of the 
Feb. 16 by 
a settlement 


A singular case, tried in the Chancery 
High Court of Justice, was determined on 
Mr. Justice North. It was a suit to set aside 
in favour of a boy supposed to be the son, not born in 
marriage, of a Mr. Frederick Coxon, now deceased. The 
boy’s reputed mother, Kate Neville, had not actually given 
birth to the child, as she pretended, but had procured the 
babe from another unmarried woman, Annie M‘Andrew. 
Kate Neville afterwards became Mrs. Schofield, and 
received the interest of the money during twelve years, 
until Mr. Schofield, from whom she is divorced, having 
discovered the fraud, exposed it to Mr. Coxon’s family. 
The settlement was annulled, and the judge said the 
plaintiffs, Mr. Coxon’s brothers and sister, were entitled 
to an order for the refunding of the money hitherto paid to 
the defendant. 

The President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Mundella, on 
Feb. 15 received a large deputation of members of the 
House of Commons, representing commercial and manu- 





facturing, agricultural and mining interests, to complain 
of the increased tariffs of railway charges on goods traffic, 
and to ask that the Board of Trade should obtain powers to 
regulate this matter in all disputes with the railway com- 
Mr. Mundella expressed his own opinion that the 
in the wrong, but recommended 


endowed with talent of a high order and is fairly entitled to 
be regarded vs the light of a *‘ prodigy.” During the early 
part of her recital the child was extremely nervous, and 
this somewh: r affected her intonation, but she improved as 
and ended by sending her auditors into 


and will, no doubt, be used to equally good advantage at 
the Lyric. Altogether, we like ‘‘The Golden Web” 
immensely, and feel inclined to predict for it a lengthy and 
prosperous career, both ‘‘ in and out of town.” 


The Ash Wednesday performance of Gounod’s ‘‘ panies. 


railway 


Redemp- she went on, 


companies were 











tion” at the Albert Hall drew an enormous audience. It Taptures. : 
was excellent in all respects, and more especially in so far At the Monday Popular Concert on Feb. 20, Dr. that they should be allowed time, until Easter, to revise 
as it brought into prominence the growing talent and Joachim led an irreproachable performance of Cherubini’s — their new tariffs and to reduce their rates on the basis of 
capacity of young artists who are now working their way _ string quartet in D) minor, No. 3—the last of the published those in force before Jan. 1, otherwise a Government 
towards the front rank of popular favourites. For three belonging to the Florentine master’s only set of measure would be introduced to settle the question. In 
example, Miss Esther Palliser, whose début here in six quartets. The slow movement of this work is consequence of this Ministerial declaration, the Bill moved 
oratorio we noted about a month ago, made another especially beautiful, and the scherzo is replete with nextday in Parliament by Sir James Whitehead was, by 
(listinct step in advance by her artistic and expressive fancy and humour. Dr. Joachim was ably supported general consent, withdrawn at the second reading. 
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tA3 On the Produce Import Market in London it is a well-known fact that for several years past Tea has NOT fetched high prices; what ee 
HAS made it dear to the Consumer has been entirely owing to the intervention of the “MIDDLEMEN,” who have reaped enormous (4% 
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profits, and “sucked the very life out of the Trade,” and who are now at their wits’ ends how to keep up the exorbitant charges. The 


Directors of the UNITED KINCDOM TEA COMPANY, LimiTeD, by persistently supplying Tea DIRECT from IMPORTER to 
CONSUMER at bare profits on First Hand Cost, have completely revolutionised the Tea Trade, and have brought down the Quotations for Teas to 
reasonable figures) THEY HAVE UTTERLY EXPLODED THE OLD-FASHIONED HIGH PRICES. 


Do not be induced into paying these high prices, but send a Trial Order to the 
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: UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limren. © 
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OFFICES: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


For a Chest or Canister of one of their SUPERB TEAS. 
1/= ab. 9D /= ab. 


f= W/3an 1/6an 1/9an 2Q-an 


Thoroughly good Tea. Of great strength and fine quality. The May pickings, covered with bloom. 


Suppliea DIRECT from IMPORTER to CONSUMER, Delivered anywhere CARRIAGE PAID, 
AND NOT HAMPERED WITH HALF-A-DOZEN “MIDDLEMEN’S” PROFITS. 
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< > You will be astounded at the Quality and Amazing Value, and your future custom will be unfailingly secured. <B 
2A THE U.K, TEA CO”’S TEAS ARE REGULARLY USED BY THE HIGHEST FAMILIES AND THE LARGEST «2» 
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INSTITUTIONS IN THE LAND, ALWAYS VVITH UNVARYING SATISFACTION. 


THOUSANDS OF PACKAGES SENT OUT DAILY 


The Directors ask the Public to write for Samples (sent free) to taste 
them against Teas Retailed at One Shilling a Pound more Money 
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“HEALTH” 


Says: 
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Tea for Distribution packed in i, 3, or 1-lb Bags Free 
No Charge for Canisters or Chests. 


Say” ‘THE LANCET” 

Zz: |. ‘We have and to judge for themselves. 7 inealiiy ao wees | aay 

<B> se] these Teas at pi those in health, may B, 
== enjoy drinking these C49 


= Teas without the 
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PROPRIETORS & MANAGERS 
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om TO H.R.H. THE . OF HOTELS, HOSPITALS, 

=z: PRINCE OF WALES. INSTITUTIONS, CLUBS, 23 
& COLLEGES, MESSES, & 
eZ =e SCHOOLS, Sc., WILL FINDIT Av» 


IMMENSELY TO THEIR 
ADVANTAGE DEALING WITH 
THE U.K. TEA CO, 
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TEA MERCHANTS 
T0 THE 7-lb. Canister. 14-lb. Canister. 20-ib. Canister, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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Half-Chest of 40 lb. or 65 Ib. Chest of 100 Ib. 
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EVERYONE who knows the LUXURY of a DELICIOUS CUP OF TEA deals with 
THE UNITED KINGDOM TEA aoe Limited, 21, MINCING LANE, eee z. = 
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FURNITURE 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE 
000 BED-ROOM SUITES at 


from 70s. to £300, forming a selection without 
parallel in the world, in every conceivable variety 
of style and design, and every description of woods, 
at prices ranging from £3 10s. to £300, thus readily 
suiting every class of residence. Everyone about 
to furnish should visit the Exhibition of Bed- 
Room Furniture. 


KF URNITURE 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE 


\ APLE and CO. are now ex- 

hibiting a magnificent Collection of Bed- 
room Suites in pollard oak, olive wood, carved 
mahogany, and inlaid rosewood, illustrative of the 
very highest type of cabinet work, and invite the 
inspection of those in search of furniture of the 
best class. The prices will be found far below 
those usually asked, 


SEI ISTEADS 
YPECIA RICE 
S L PRICES 
\ APLE and CO. have just pur- 


chased for cash, on most advantageous 
terms, © Manufacturer's Stock of BRASS and 
Black and Brass Italian and other BEDSTEADS, 
and will offer them to-day and following days at 
exceptionally low prices, so that buyers will effect 
a very great saving. Double Bedsteads are marked 
as low as 13s. 9d. each. 


MEN THOUSAND 
EDSTEADS 
\ APLE and CO. have seldom less 


than 10,000 BEDSTEADS in stock, com- 
prising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
2ft. 6in, to 5ft. 6in. wide, ready for immediate 
delivery, on the day of purchase if desired. The 
disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs only where but a limited stock is 
kept are thus avoided, 


(\HILDREN’S BEDSTEADS 
OSPITAL BEDSTEADS 
Qcu OL BEDSTEADS 
MHE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


. CATALOGUE of Cots and Bedsteads, suit- 
able for cither Private Families, Schools, Hospitals, 
Public Institutions, Homes, Asylums, &c., with 
special tariff of prices, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded post free on application. 


EDSTEADS 
WITH 
| RCLING CURTAINS 


THE 


MAPLE & CO. 


THE LARGEST 


FURNISHING. ESTABLISHMENT 


THE WORLD 


ILLUSTRATED 








LONDON NEWS 


IMITED 


Tottenham Court Road London W 
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Post Free. 


BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD with the PATENT DOUBLE WOVEN 


3 ft. 38s. 


Illustrated Catalogues 
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AND MOST CONVENIENT 


TEN THOUSAND 


BEDSTEADS 
IN STOCK 


From 9s. 9d. to 150 Guineas. 
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WIRE MATTRESS complete 


3 ft. 6in. 42s. 


4 ft. 49s. 6d. 4 ft. 6in. 52s, 6d. 


WEDDING PRESENTS 
BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
USEFUL PRESENTS 


SPECIAL CATALOCUE 400 USEFUL PRESENTS. POST FREE 
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mia XCORATIVE FABRICS 
APLE and CO. are now showing 


all the latest and choicest productions of the 
le M: designing artists and manufacturers, so 
that visitors to the warehouse can examine and 
compare the different styles and colourings. The 
finest selection of artistic wall papers in London, 
at from 43d. the piece of twelve yards. Patterns 


Free. 
[CORATIONS 
[OORATIVE FABRICS 


Mart JE and CO. have rooms 
specially arranged for the exhibition of 
decorative fabrics, where customers are waited 
upon by assistants whose technical and artistic 
training and knowledge render them capable of 


advising or offering suggestions when wished. 
p™ ‘ORATIONS 
D ECORATIVE PAPERS 


MANY of the new papers are 
remarkable for their bold, vigorous treatment 
of floral subjects, while altogether new and Charme 
ing effects have been produced by an ingenious 
innovation in the process of printing. These 
papers are exciting the keenest interest amongst 
art amateurs and critics, 


Dp™ JRATIONS 
Dp" SORATIVE PAPERS 
APLE and CO. are also showing 


\ reproductions of the very beautiful, but 
somewhat costly, HAND-PRINTED PAPERS of 
the style brought out some few years since. These 
are now produced by a different process, and sold 
at prices well within the reach of those who study 
economy, 


‘* ABOU: ' OUR HOMES” 
“A BOUT OUR HOMES” 
APLE and CO. will be pleased to 


i forward a COPY of this littke BOOK, which 
contains much interesting information upon 
DECORATION and other matters in connection 
with modern furnishing, free of charge, upon 
application, 


State AGENCY. 
YALUATIONS. 
APLE and CO. 


invite those in 


hy 


ON nt EW PICTURE GALLERIES—MAPLE and CO. have added another extensive search of Town or Country Residences, also 
YOLONIAL and other visitors, as 1 Gallery for Pictures and Fine Art productions, and amongst the Collection of Paintings now being Exhibited will all who have property for disposal, to avail them- 


) well as Merchants and Shippers, will always 


find the largest selection of Four-post Bedsteads, 
with rods for Mosquito Curtains, both for adults 
and children, on view in Maple and Co.’s Show 
Rooms. 


be found examples by the following celebrated Masters, 


R. P. BONINGTON, 
HENRY BRIGHT, 
T. 8. COOPER, 

T. CRESWICK, 


amongst 


T. GAINSBORO 


KEELEY HALSWELLE, E. 
J. F. HERRING, Senr., 


W. B. LEADER, 


others— 

UGH, W. J. MULLER, 
VERBOECKHOVEN, 
JAMES WEBB, 


Cc. W. WILLIAMS, 


selves of the resources of their Estate and House 
gency Departments. Consultationsfree. Valua- 
ions for change of tenancy, probate, and other 
pease. Branch Offices—Cornfield Road, East- 
bourne, and North Street, Brighton. 























SRAUDEL'S PASTILLS 


MPRATING ey ABSORPTION & INHALATIO 
THE RATIONAL & EFFICACIOUS USE 


or 
NORWAY PINE TAR 
"068 Couns. Broncnitis. CaTAn” 
[etc lrestation oF re TH 
Larvcitis  Purnists 









iy fer 


AT BRITAIN an 
ORTTRJOMNS ONS 32.Sron Harleee 
(MADE IN FRANCE) 





substance or drug hitherto em 


IF YOU COUGH 


TAKE 


RAUDEL’S PASTILLES 


Which act by Inhalation and Absorption DIRECTLY upon the Respiratory Organs) 


FoR 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, HOARSENESS, 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, LARYNGITIS, &e. 


Much Preferable to Pills, Potions, and Syrups, &c., which only irritate the Stomach 


without reaching the seat of the Disease. 


THEIR EFFECT 1S INSTANTANEOUS. 





GERAUDEL'S PASTILLES are most agreeable to the taste, and contain the purest essence of Norway 
Pine Tar, which has attained i success in bronchial and catarrhal affections than any other 
oyed. They contain no narcotic or other injurious drug, and, unlike 












GRAUDELS —— 


PERATING ay ABSORPTION t INHALATION 
THE RATIONAL t%& EFFICACIOUS USE 


NORWAY PINE TAR 


Herts Couns. Broncninis- Caranee 
THUHOARSENE SS, IRRITATION OF THE 
Laryncitis ae 














numerous other cough vunelien are not required by the Act of Parliament to bear the label “ Poison.” 
They are entirely harmless, and can be. used by old and young without danger. They can be used 
at all hours, before or after meals, without the slightest inconvenience. 
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Slowly dissolved in the mouth, they give off a soothing, refreshing, and healing vapour of Pine Tar, which is thus breathed into the bronchia and lungs upon the 
very seat of disease, affording immediate relief, and effecting a gradual and lasting cure. Owing to their direct action upon the bronchial tubes and lungs, they are infinitely 
superior to all other remedial agents. 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES are admirable in voice affections, strengthening the larynx and preserving the voice. They should be used constantly by smokers, and 
# by all whose vocal organs have any unusual strain to undergo. They are invaluable to those who are liable, owing to their occupation, to inhale irritating and noxious 
vapours or dust. 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES were the only Pine Tar preparation to which an award was given by the International Jury of the Exposition Universelle of 1878, Gold 
Medal, Paris, 1885 ; tried by the French Government, by Ministerial decision, on the advice of the Board of Health. Authorised in Russia, by the Imperial Government, with 
the approval of the Medical Board. 


Price per Case, 18. 1)d., with directions for use. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or will be sent post free, on receipt of price, from the WHOLESALE Depot FOR @REAT Britain: 


FASSETT and JOHNSON, 32, Snow Hill, LONDON, E.C. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated July 7, 1892) of Mr. Barclay Field, a 
partner in the Cannon Brewery Company, late of Beechy 
Lees, Otford, Kent, and of 26, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
who died on Nov. 7, was proved on Feb. 11 by George 
Hanbury Field, the brother, and Robert Henry Bullock 
Marsham, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £240,000. The testator bequeaths 
£70,000, upon trust, to pay the income to his sister, Mrs. 
Laura Marsham, for life, then £800 per annum to her 
husband, Mr. R. H. B. Marsham, until he shall remarry, 
while his (testator’s) nieces Mary Marsham and Leila 
Marsham remain spinsters; on the marriage of one of 
them the annuity is to be reduced to £500, and of 
both to £300; subject thereto, he gives four fourteenth 
parts of the capital sum to each of his nephews, Charles, 
and Robert Marsham, and three thirteenth parts to each 
of his said nieces. He also bequeaths a brougham, 
open carriage, pair of carriage horses and harness, and 
the half in value of the wines in his cellar at Mark 
Lane to his said sister; £5000 to his goddaughter, Mary 
Marsham; £15,000 each to his nieces Isabel Field and Hilda 
Esther Field, to be payable at, and interest thereon to run 
from, the death of his brother; an annuity of £25 to Miss 
Emma Cooke; and legacies to his butler, housekeeper, 
head carpenter, and upper servants. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves to his brother, the said 
George Hanbury Field. He requests his trustees to arrange 
for one of his nephews, Charles Marsham or Robert 
Marsham, to be admitted into partnership in the Cannon 
Brewery Company. 

The will (dated Dec. 19, 1892) of Mr. John Baker White, 
J.P., late of Street End, near Canterbury, who died on 
Dee. 29, was proved on Feb. 11 by Alexander Musgrave 
Hilton and William Edward Rigden, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £177,000. 
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The testator gives £500 and all his jewellery, plate, pictures, 
books, furniture, ‘effects, horses and carriages, to his wife, 
Mrs. Dora White. He also gives her two annuities of 
£1000 each, one to be payable out of his personal estate, 
and the other charged on his real estate, in addition to the 

rovision made for her by their marriage settlement. He 
Sconeatii £25,000 each to his sons, James Hilton Baker 
White and Alec Baker White; £2000 upon the trusts of 
the marriage settlements of each of his daughters Mrs. 
Mary Surtees and Mrs. Dora Beatrice Parkinson; £14,000, 
upon trust, for his daughter Joan White ; and legacies to 
old servants of his late father. His residence at Street 
End he leaves to his wif. during widowhood, and, subject 
thereto, he devises the same and all his freehold, copyhold, 
and leasehold property to the use of his son, John Wilfred 
Baker White, for life, with remainder to his first and every 
other son successively, according to seniority in tail male. 
The residue of his personal estate he gives to his son who 
shall first attain twenty-one. 

The will (dated May 29, 1891), with a codicil (dated 
July 23 following), of Mr. Sydney Kennedy, late of the 
Stock Exchange and 39, Cleveland Square, who died on 
Dec. 5, was proved on Feb. 7 by Sydney Ernest Kennedy, 
the son, Montague Barron, and Charles Armand Hoghton, 
three of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £160,000. The testator bequeaths 
£1000 and all his household furniture, plate, books, effects, 
wines, stores, horses and carriages to his wife, Mrs. 
Adelaide Helen Kennedy; his jewellery and personal 
ornaments to his said son; his oil paintings and water- 
colour drawings to his wife for life, and then to be divided 
between his three children; £105 to the Stock Exchange 
Benevolent Fund; and £105 to each of his executors. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for his wife for life, and then for his three children, 
Sydney Ernest Kennedy, Mrs. Edith Adelaide Barron, and 
Mrs. Ada Blanche Hoghton, in equal shares. 
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The will = March 25, 1869) of Mr. George Clarkson, 
late of 341, Holloway Road, and 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, surveyor, who died on Nov. 1, was proved 
on Feb. 11 by Henry Clarkson and Miss Agnes Hunt, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £140,000. 
The testator bequeaths £100, all the furniture and effects 
at his house, and an annuity of £300 to his wife, Mrs. 
Emma Clarkson; and there are a few other bequests. As 
to the residue of his property, he leaves four twentieths 
each to his cousins, Eliza Clarkson and Isabella Hunt; 
and one twentieth each to five children of his uncle Henry 
Clarkson, two children of his uncle Thomas Clarkson, the 
three sons of his uncle Edmund Clarkson, Anne, the 
daughter of his aunt Anne Richmond, and Agnes Hunt, 
the daughter of his cousin Isabella Hunt. 

The will (dated Nov. 8, 1892) of Mr. John Boosey, late 
of Mount Avenue, Ealing, who died on Jan. 13, was proved 
on Feb. 9 by Mrs. Rose Emma Boosey, the widow, Andrew 
Stephens, Edmund Blair Leighton, and William Henry 
Vandrey, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £74,000. The testator leaves his house at East 
Cliff, Herne Bay, to his wife,and the remainder of his real 
and leasehold estate, upon trust, to pay the income to her 
for life. He bequeaths £2000, and all his furniture and 
effects, horses and carriages, to his wife; £1000 each to his 
sisters Harriet and Charlotte Boosey ; an annuity of £72 to 
his brother, Edward Cunningham Boosey ; and an annuity 
of £150 to Rosetta Emily Clapson. The residue of his 
personal estate is to be held, upon trust, to pay the income 
to his wife for life, or so long as she shall remain his 
widow; and in the event of her marrying again one 
moiety of the income is to be paid to her and the other is to 
be allowed to accumulate. At his wife’s death he further 
bequeaths £10,000, upon trust, for Violet Helen Ross; 
£3000, upon trust, for Mabel Sarah Boosey ; £5000 to John 
Boosey (son of his cousin William); £1500 to his sister 
Ellen Reid; £1000 each to his nephew Philip Harold 








Amateurs. 





THE 
Is a Hand Camera especially designed for 
It is the most compact instrument 
made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
can be made with the least number of operations. 
PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 
NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. 
“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 


115, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Paris : 4, Place Vend6me. 


WE DO THE REST.” 











Nice: Place Grimaldi. 










em th 
~~ knife, 


other knife. 
and try one. 





Made of FINEST STEEL. 
Size—14 inches by 2} inches. 


Cristy Knife Company, 46, Howsorn Viaouct, Lonooy. 


DOESN’T LOOK as if it would cut bread ? 


NO? But it will, and make no crumbs. 


Can you cut new bread-_really new—into 
n slices? No, you cannot with an ordinary | 


but with THAT WONDERFUL 


| Christy Bread Knife 


it is easier than cutting stale bread with any 
Send Two Shillings and Sixpence, 


It is equally good for new bread, 
stale 
indispensable. 
but a knife, sharpened exactly like 
? any other knife, only not a quarter 
as often. 
making sandwiches it is perfection ; 
you can cut thin slices just as well 


Price 2s. 6d. by post. 





bread, and cake—namely, 
It is not a machine, 





To slice bread thin for 


| £25,,—4 STANDARD GOLD KEY- 





Sir JOHN BENNETT, Lto., 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 





£10 —In return for £10 NOTE, 
s free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect f r time aut nd worke 


manship, with 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 


keyleas action, air, dam 


. LESS 3-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 7 
as you can thick ones. | WATCH, accurately aaa or all climates. Jewelled in GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 
thirteen actions, In massive 18carat case, with Monogram Illustrated Catalogues post f 


richly emblazoned. Free and safe per 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 6, Ch 





| 

| cumeeneen 

| £25 Hall Clock, t 
In oak or mahogany. Wit 

Guineas extra, Estimates for T 


p 


e 


t. 
side, London, 


| £20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 
Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order, 

o Chime on 8 Bells. 
fith bracket 

rret Clocka, 


£5 —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
: LEVER WATCH, A fine 9-plat« Enelish 
Keyless Lever, jewelled, cl er balance, crystal cinss, 
The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Air, damp,and 
dustti¢ht. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, 





and shield, Three 


JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 

for their children while teething with perfect safety and 

success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 

all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 

diarrhea, Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to 
yourselves and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Bottle, 





A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, 
required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


“NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS."—Z00lo Medical Record. | 
requiring neither boiling nor straining. a ‘4 A | BR R E N E W E R 


This food, which is malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment 
entirely satisfactory. 


Allen 


It is already cooked 


accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1s., 28.,5s.,and 108, Sold everywhere. 


Hanburys’ 
Infants’ EKood. 


Surprisingly beneficial results have attende 
Medical Testimony and full Directions 


THE MEXICAN 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

testores Grey or White Hair to its OniciInat 
CoLoOUuR, 

Being delicately perfumed, tt leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 


Is Not a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 
Should be in every honse where a HAtIn RENEWER 





is needed, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d- 
supplying all that is ZT NOTICE. 
d the useof this| THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 


obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Dnrue Co., 217, FULTON STREET, und all Druggists, 











PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, Because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
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About Rabies, 
Important to Mothers. 























More than 
third of all the 
babies born die 
before they have 
lived a year. A 
child’s life is too 
sacred a thing to 
be trifled with. 
The Baby’s 
stomach is on 

sensitive pg 
and delie ° ~ 
and * 

frequently — 
the food given is 
not nourishing. 
That is one reason 
why Dr. Langen’s Sugar of Milk is used. It 
is a natural and refined preparation for making 
cow's milk similar in every respect to mother’s 
milk for babies brought up by hand. It is 
pleasant to the taste, easily digested, and con- 
tains the elements of strength that the little 
so sadly need. Physicians consider it 
especially valuable for the delicate workings of 
a baby’s stomach, and for all weak conditions 
of the digestive organs, not only for infants, | 
but for invalids, the aged, and all whose 
stomachs are weak. Dr. Langen’s Sugar of 
Milk should be usel at once if you wish to 
bring nourishment and health to your baby 
until it is old enough to eat other food with 
safety. It is not expensive ; it is not a secret ; 
it is prepared under scientific supervision ; and 
is guaranteed to be pure and of scrupulous 
From every part come the most 
grateful testimonials of its value—from mothers 
and fathers whose babies have been saved, and 
from invalids to whom it has given strength. 
sabies living upon it have but little trouble in 
teething, sleep well at nights, and nake happy, 
rosy children. We wish to impress upon our 
readers that Dr. Langen’s Sugar of Milk is not | 
a medicine—it is simply Nature’s substitute 
for mother’s milk, and is a pure food that has 
saved many a little one’s life. All respectable 
Chemists and Grocers sell it in one pound tins 
only, price one shilling and ninepence, or it 
will be securely packed and posted on receipt 
of postal order for two shillings by Burroucus 
Brornens, 66, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


one- 











« ate, 


ones 


cleanliness. 


We will send to any reader a carefully written 
book telling how to feed babies and young 
children; it is full of useful information for 
mothers. Write to-day, naming “ Illustrated 
London News," and it will be sent gratis and 
post free by BURROUGHS BROTHERS, 66, 
Basinghall Street, London. 


CHOCOLAT ~MENIER. 


Aves 


ones ‘HONOU RS 
d ALL EXHIBITIONE. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER 


. and }-1b. Packets. 








7 
ae SUPPEL: 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Daily Consun ot on 
exceeds 50 t« 


BR AK 
LUNCHEON, 











CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Paris, 
Lond mn, 
New York. 
Sold Every where. 








a Conduit St, 
omms-|' 


31,St.JamessSt, | 





OA-cH 




















DORE, High-Class Tailor. 

















CLEARANCE SALE OF CARPETS 





RELINQUISHING 


DEPARTMENT. 





the Business, 
Wilton, Axminster, 
Squares, Linoleums, &c., 
CLEARING PRICES, 


at 5 Guineas. 


The Saloon being required for other Branches of 
the whole of the Stock of Brussels, 
and Tapestry Carpets, Carpet 
is now being offered AT 


1/4: 


per yard to Squares 











-PETER ROBINSON, 


206 To 228, OXFORD ST. i} 











‘ROBINSON S&S mae, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; 


IRISH CAMBRIC 


Two Prize ? Medals, Paris, 1889. 





Samples and Illustrated 
Price-Lists Post Free. 


Per doz, Per doz, 
Children’s Bordered .. 1/3 Hemstitched, 
Ladies « 23 Ladies’ 
Gents’ 3/3 Gents’ 3 1 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 





IRISH DAMASK 





Cloths, 114d. each ; 


Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2'11; 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; 


TABLE LINEN, Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz, 


Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. 
4 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/24 each. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


(® eae Appelutments to the Queen and 
the Empress Fredertet er Coraany — s; 


, BELFAST. 











+ oe 


the 


in their enhirety, 


the King 
Esti mates. FREE. 







conduck of Funerals 
In 2°" park of 





_day’s, Recent Sr. lonpon. 
Telegaphic Address Jays london.” 

















PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- | 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- | 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp | 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 15d. | 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under | 
misleading names, 


PAIN KILLER. 








or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
frees them from tartar, and imparts to the breath a pleasing fragrance. 
2s. 9d. Sold by Chemists. 


ROWLANDS' 


An invigorator and beautifier of the hair beyond all precedent, and prevents 
it falling of and becoming dry. } 





bestows on the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, 


MACASSAR OIL. 


3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small). 





WALKER’ S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced a pees sent free on application to 
JOHN WAL KER, 77, Cornhill ; and 230, Regent ‘Street. 








BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
Che 


















} LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 


| From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 

| Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road). 

| Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday 

From Victoria 10 4.m. Fare 12s. 6d., including P' ae Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brightc 

From Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday, 

Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Roya! ! avilions 

Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every penne 

From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare i 

Cheap Saturday and Sunday te Guadey, Monday, or Tuesday 
Return Tickets from London, , 88. 6d., @ 

Pullman Cars run in London Ht Bri hton Fact Trains. 

Through Bookings to Brighton from ’rincipal Stations 

On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Distr ricts. 


7 7 
ASTIN GS, ST. LEONARDS, AND 
EASTBOURNE WINTER SEASON.— Fast Trains 

every Weekday 

From Victoria—9.50 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3.27 p.m., also 

4.30 p.m, and 5.40 p.m. to Eastbourne only. 

From London Bridge—9.45 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m., and 4.5 p.m., 
also 5.5 p.m. to Eastbourne only. 


ORTHING. — Every Weekday Cheap 
First Class Day Tickets from Victoria i0 a.m. Fare 

13s. 6d., including Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton. 
| “fSvery Saturday Cheap First Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
| 10.40 a.m. Fare Lis. 


PAB. .—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
| Improved Spec’ ial E — ss Service (Weekdays and Sundays). 




















| London to Paris o. . 3 Class). | Paris to London (1, 2, 3C lass). 
L ictoria_...... dep. 8. - p-m. | Paris .......... ha 8.50 p. m. 
neon Bridge | London Bridge arr. Lin a.m. 
cccccvcces arr. 80 a.m. | Victoria ........ 
os First, Sas. 7d. ; Second, 25s. 7d. ; Third, 18s. 7d. 
Return, First, 588. : Second, 42s. 3d.; Third, 338. 3d. 


Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and othe “y cabins. 
| Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


| FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books 
and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, and at the 
following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained : 
West-End General Offices, 28, Regeut Circus, Piccadilly, and 
8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square; Hays's Agency, 
‘ornhill; Cook’s Office, Ludgate Circus ; and Gaze's Office, 
| 142, Strand. 
} (By Order) 


iT YCEUM.—BECKET. Every 
| a 4 (except Mondays), at 8.15, BECKET, by Alfred, 
npyson. 
| . “Bec Mr. Irvin 
Mr. William Terriss. 


Miss Genevieve Ward. 
Miss Ellen Terry. 


27, and 





A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. — 


Evening 
Lo oa 


>ket e . 
King Heury - 
Queen Elean: Wes 
Fair Rosamund . 


K ING LEAR. —Monday next, Feb. 
March 6, at 8.15. 
Lear (King of Britain) e Mr. Irvin 
| Cordelia : ‘Mise Ellen ‘Terry. 
Box- Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open. n Ten to Five. Seats also booked 
by _lette letter or tele ‘gram. —LYCEUM. 
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D®4™ MEMORIES (Lindsay Lennox). 
IVER M‘KAY’S Grand New Song, 
to think, the gem of the programme. The words are full of 
— »8, and the music harmonises with them in a manner which 
that the song was grandly rendered, and that it was loudly 
encored. The cheering was tremendous.’’-—Wisbech Standard. 
7, Great Marlborough Street, 
REAM MEMORIES S.—The 
coming months the ear-haunting and delightful themes of 
* Dream Memories * will rivet the attention of thousands, and 
_— MEM( RIES. 
1 AD AME M ARIE. ‘ROZE’S Great Success. 
+ Published in four keys, E flat (B to D), F (€ to E), 
London: Tue Lonpon Music Pusiisninec Company, Limited, 
_7, Great Marlborough Street, W. | 
Another immense success by “7 composer of the cele- 
Ave ’s Golden Dream.” The ** M 


R. 
MoM: “* Dream ar by Lindsay Lennox, was, we venture 
eaves ‘nothing to be desired. It is almost unnecessary to say 
Tue Lonpon Music Pusiisuine Company, Limited, 
| L Standard” says of this song: ‘* We predict that during the 
charm them too. 
G (D to F), A (E to G). Post free 2s. net. 
iT )REAM MEMORIES (Lindsay Le nox). 
predict that durin the comin, 


usical Standard ** 


brated song, ‘‘ 
month 


says of this song: ‘** We 
the ear-haunting and delightful themes of ‘Dream Memories 
| will rivet the attention of thousands, and charm them too.” 
| Published in four keys, E flat (compass B to D), in F (com YASS 
C to E), in G (compass D to F), in A flat (compass Eto G). Post 
free 2s. net.— THE Lonvon Music PuBLisnine Company, 
7, Great 7, Great Marlborough Street, London, Ww. 


i PIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per month. 
| 

(10s. 

| 








Tunings Free. No hire charged if purchased in 
}six months. The most economical and judicious 
| mode of bee ars a really good pianoforte is to 
hire one with the option of purchasing it (if 
approved) of the maker: 

TE OMAS: OE TZMANN and CO., 


Th r[HOMAS 





27, Baker Street. 
OETZMANN and CO.’S IRON- 
FRAME PIANOFORTES are the very best instruments 
made at the moderate prices charged. Packed free and sent 
| toany part. Prices £20 to £100. Catalogues post fre 
THOM. ‘AS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, ‘London, Ww. 
No other address, 


and CO., Pianoforte 
1807. These celebrated 

to be found in any 
; and on the Quarterly 
L OND N, w. 


PIANO AND 
Ten years’ werranty. 
Cottages, 7, 9, and Il 











ah teh y _ 
| YLEYEL, WOLFF, 
j Mannfacturers. Established 
| PIANOS possess artistic quar not 
other_ maker. zoe SALE or HIRE 
Instalme me Syste 
)» NE Ww BOND STREET, 


, Tv Y 

D ALM AINE and CO.’s 
ORGAN CLEARANCE SALE. 

Easy terms, approval, carriage free. 

guineas. 

Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas. 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | ( ‘lass 4, 26 guineas. 

Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guiueas. | Class 9, 50 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 

| be exchanged free if not approved of within one ee. 
| ph gr wees and particulars post free.—T. D’'ALMAINE and 
CO. (Established 108 Years), 91, , Finsbury Pavement, London. 


‘No MORE MEDICINE OR 
| FOR INVALIDS AND | DELICATE 





Class 6, 35 guineas. 
Class 7, 40 guineas. 





EXPENSE. 
CHILDREN, 
NERVES, 
BY THE 





i OUN LUNGS, 
pe OOD, RE STORED 


BELICiow 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


| FOOD, which SAVES INVALIDS and CHILDREN 
whose Ailments and Debility have resisted all other 

| treatments. It saves fifty times its cost in other treat- 
ments. 


ORTY-SIX YEARS’ INVARIABLE 
CURES of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Con- 
sumption, Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Diarrhcea, Nervous 
Debility, Sleeplessness, “yh ssion, inc ed those of 

K 


Lord Stuart de Decies, the late Emperor Nicholas, Drs. 
Ure, Routh. Dr. Elmslie finds it worth its weight in 
gold. 
D= BARRY and CO. (Limited), 77, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.., and at all G ROC ERS, 
CHEMISTS, and STORES. In tins at 2s., 3s. 6d.; 21b., 


6s. ; 5 1b., 14s. ; 12 Ib., 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE the 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 

Removes all traces of ‘Tobacco smoke. 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 

Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants, 

OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 


32s., carriage free. 





in 





jars. Price ls, 
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Boosey, and his niece Frances Blair Leighton ; and legacies 
to other of his relatives. The ultimate residue he gives to 
Edmund Blair Leighton absolutely. 

The will (dated May 18, 1892) of Mr. John Michael 
Koecher, late of Victoria Villa, Victoria Park, Manc hester, 
merchant, who died on Oct. 29, was proved on Feb. 7 by 
Mrs. Helene Johanna Koecher, the widow, John Edgar 
Koecher, the son, and Robert Dukinfield Darbishire, three 
of the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £60,000. The testator bequeaths £3000, all his 
moneys invested through the Frankfiirter Bank, Frankfort, 
and the moneys standing to his credit at the said bank, and 
all his jewellery, plate, pictures, furniture, effects, wines 
and household stores, horses, carriages, and live and dead 
stock, to his wife; £1000 to his grandson, John Julius 
Jersey von Knoop, if he survives his (testator’s) daughter, 
Frida Emilie; and £10,000 each to his sons, John Edgar 
and Otto Julius, but £5000 advanced to the latter is to be 
taken into account. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife for life or widow- 
hood ; in the event of her marrying again he gives her an 
annuity of £500; su bject thereto, the residue is to go to his 
children or remoter issue, as his wife shall appoint. 

The will (dated Noy. 1, 1886), with two codicils (dated 
Aug. 5, 1887, and July x 1891), of Mr. Joseph Aldridge, 


formerly of Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, and late of 
27, Montague Place, Russell Square, solicitor, who died on 
Jan. 12, has just been proved by Charles Aldridge, the 
son, Julian Robins, Arthur Riley Gillman, and Miss 
Eleanor Aldridge, the daughter, the executors, the value 
of the personal. estate amounting to upwards of £46,000. 
The testator bequeaths £5000, upon trust, for his grand- 
sons, Joseph and Charles, the sons of his deceased son 
Joseph ; and legacies to children, sons-in-law, daughters- 
in-law, his faithful clerk Mr. Saul, executors, domestic 
servants, and others. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to all his children and the children of any 
deceased child, except the children of his deceased son 
Joseph. 

The will (dated Aug. 13, 1892) of Lady Ida Anna 
Waldegrave, late of 2, Eaton Rise, Ealing, who died on 
Oct. 17, was proved on Jan. 31 by John Wardlaw and 
Rowland Nevitt Bennett, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £11,000. The testatrix 
gives legacies to her executors, maid, niece, and godson, 
and others; and leaves her residuary estate, upon trust, 
for her brother-in-law, Mr. John Wardlaw, for life, and 
then for her great-niece and nephews, Ida Frances Walde- 
grave Boyle, Francis Hervey, and William Hervey. 

The will of Mr. Richard Taylor Nelson Howe y-Taylor, 
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late of Beadnell Chathill, Northumberland, who died on 
Nov. 10, at Berne, was proved on Feb. 7 by Mrs. Violet 
Howey-Taylor, the widow and sole executrix, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to £8483. 

The will of Mr. Michael Hickman Grazebrook, formerly 
Colonel of the 3rd Battalion of the South Sti affordshire 
Regiment, late of Hagley, Waverley Road, Southsea, who 
died on Noy. 12, was proved on Feb. 1 by William Charles 
Hunter and Percival Johnson Burt, the executors, the 

value of the personal estate amounting to £7646. 

Letters of administration of the personal estate of 
Sir Henry de Burgh Lawson, Bart., late of Gatherley 

Castle, Richmond, Yorkshire, who died on Oct. 1, intes- 
rar were granted on Feb. 6 to Dame Fanny de Burgh 
Lawson, the widow, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £1550. 








The Court of Appeal in Ireland, on Feb. 16, rejected an 
appeal of the Crown against the judgment of the Irish 
Court of Queen’s Bench, which ‘had decided that the 
Executive Government cannot legally withhold the assist- 
ance of the Royal Irish ¢ ‘onstabulary from county sheriffs 
or sub-sheriffs or their bailiffs exec uting writs and warrants 
of the law courts in the hours of night. The Court of 
Appeal found it had no jurisdiction. 
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Dr. TIBBALD’S BLOOD TONIC. iii 
'D* TIBBALDS = 


THE GREAT piensa 
BLOOD & SKIN ee 
MEDICINE. 


PRODUCES A CLEAR-SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION. 


tottles 1s, 14d, and Qs, 9d.; 


VAVAVAAVAVAVA AVA ANN AAA ANA, 


|0* TIBBALDS- 











T MEDIC INE F OF 


BLOOD « COMPLEXION 


TAND BEST MEDICINE FOR 


Chemists will procure it. Can be forwarded by Parcel Post to Colonies and Abroad, 
















































or will be sent post free by SMITH and CO., Chemists, Taunton, LS egeev eve eeee ea orev ee eT eT ee eeT TTT 
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ie CAB LO a BE RINSME AD PIANOS.— The Pianoforte ] UTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. DEATH 
—_—_ of the few articles of manufacture whose real value Violins, Guitars, Banjos, Flutes, Clarionets, Concertinas, r a i a ' " 
stay Carl adjacent to Monac < y ~ determined by actual use. The only oparéetee that Harmoniums, Pianos, Cornets, and Brass Rng Instruments. _On Feb. 19, at The Old House , East Fine hle v, Loui a, 
iet, ch and interesting of spots on the a aser has lies in the reputation of t he maker for excellence | Violins, with Bows, in Case, complete, 20s., 256., 308., 408., 50s tixth daughter of the late William Pell Rew, of East 
4-cuast. tt ne, touch, and general good qualities. For more than half The Largest Assortment in the Kinga vm at Finchley, Middlesex. 
—- a century the BRINSME AD PIANOS have st aes thet est of com- G. BUTLER’, — —_ 
pality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer tition with an unv arying reco super’ ? gion of 29, Haymarket, London. a 
empered by the 1 ~ + Numerous Gold Me dials «OHS BR NS SME AD and Illustrated Catalogues, 60 pages, sent post free In D, E flat, F,and G. 24 Stamps 
| SONS, Temporary Premises, 104, New Bond 8 , London, W | y , , = 
oh ei ust trated Catalog gues Free T° LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC ake a | A® EVENING LULLABY. New Song. 
with — ‘ jy Cu. GOUNOD 
nf and apa Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 117 P alt pub Fa an a e *- and “pies free All aoe - nee, yee, SA. . “——Mother will stay till her darting sleeps 
= ao ‘HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for | 4. atalogues sent p _ W. MOFFATT, apa 7. hy EA + Oe 
Pa i L “ io N : Then the hepherd who loves to take care of the lambs 
Monaco is the ly sea own on the Mediterranean a M AR ee ‘ont aining MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- | ™, Caledonian Road, London, N. _ . Will take care of her‘ Blue Eyes 
eoast which offers to its sit » same amusements as the | VEN, 8. n ld ithor of Mehalah, ** Court - = . - One of the most charming “ er composed 
Establishments the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, Pith ae Ch 7 : XSxVUU to XLIL.—SOME UNPI e- JUST OUT London : PHILLIPS | anc r, &, Oxf a Marke 
Vene » Fet Ss ) t8 OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH.—US P.’ ‘ >W — HWante AS 
| FUL PEOPLE.—IN A CARAVAN.—TO A SIGN-PAINTER. M 2. P'S DIARY. — Facts, Ideas, NUEMIA ~ Blood! tate 
T ! —FOREST TITHES, by aSon of the Marshes.—THE COUNTESS | 4 stions, Reflections, and Confessions. By JAMES or oodlessne 8s Positively 
t RADNA + W. E. Norris, Author of ‘‘ Matrimony,” “ Heaps of I HOSKINS. “Publi shed by Digb y Loe 4 ant a , 1s, Bouverie 4 Cured. ECZEMA eradicated and wt n Se m the system 
f Money,” &c., Chaps., XX XIII. to XXXVI Street, London, E.C. 60 pages l pr 21 Send stamped aceresset envel pe to 3 Mercury (fle 
a lk mdon Suirn, Erper, and Co., 14, Waterlo« Place * It contains many choice bit ra edit rid! Opini mn. Bridgwater, Somerset. » Cure no Pa 





CLNTOWS F AR-DAP. 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 

In all sizes, 
Send measure round head just 
above ears. Price 3s. 6d. 


A. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. | 


" NEGRETT & ZAMBRA’S 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


As 


7) BENEDICTINE 
LIQUEUR. 


Sold by all Wine 
Merchants, Hotels, 











(ANA ADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
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rs from London and forty 





FAT AN AND ¢ ( — A SER VICE cE. —By the Company's Royal 
Ma Er ¢ India, Empress - of Cc O C K L E’ S 
j ad Eimpress of China, Sailings from Vancouver Restaurants, &c. 
4 . ev week heres Passengers should j 
a at New Y Boston rM even days befor 
Va sailing da Electri and Excellent | AN T IBIL!I U 


BENEDICTINE. 


Rot "NI » THE we OR LD.—By arrar n ee ment with the P. and O 
N 




















Price £125-—-out by Atlantic wy - b ‘: a , } i Pi .. L S. ancaguaea 
“eillte roves teres tale pone Be | The late Eari of Beaconsfield 
action, prom ed gol | (JOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS el 
Pertee 1¥ an | , | FoR LIVER. Sir Morell Mackenzie, 

t MIG +RAT ION —Free Farms and Cash Bonus to each adult . 

cae Oliver Wendel! Holmes, 





({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


"F ir Tiekets, Free Tila strated (rnide Books end Mage, apply to 
FOR BILF. 


th CANADIAN Pact ad 68 Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many bay’ persons of distinction new e testif 
to the remarkable efficacy o 


HIMROD’S 









((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION 





ester; 67, St. Vir reet, Glasgow 


(0'6 ‘SWAN (0 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


10/6 
RUBBER RESERVOIR, 


WITH 


GOLD PEN, ff 
IRIDIUM - TIPPED. 
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(1OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR HEARTBURN 


1200 Engravings, price 5s. 6d. 


(AN ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


~ An Original Case of CURE © ° ASTHMA 


a |  MULHENS' (late Farina’s) 
Established nearly a quarter of a century. 


QEeWnive > Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
*ENUINE N oO 4 / 11 BRAND world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
° after bad effects 


OF A Free a and detailed Testimonials free by 


EAU pe COLOGNE,| ==": 


43. 
British Deses— 46 : Holborn Viaduct, London 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons. Lynch & Co., 
THE PUREST AND STRONGEST, 
YET MOST DELICATE 


%.’s Large Illustrated Catalogue, 600 pp., 


bres 138 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 








Barometers of evers de 
Useful Ornamental, and never O1 t Pash med, 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C.| &# of 


J Sanger & Sons, W ~ pg & Son, John Thompsco 
Liverpool. and all Wh« rlesale le Houses. — 








HOVENDEN’S 

















POINTS. Siz Sg 
In merit and excellence the PEER Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET: Bottles, EVER PRODUCED. 
of all PENS. Phot graphic | Studios: CRYSTAL ‘PaLace, 12/6 THE WORLD says  Anzon . 
sirou f ttin the 1 
In ease of writing delightful. ———— “ir m8 0 f getting a tho r nosy * <) THE 





One will outlast 13,000 steel pens, 
costing £12. 

Once filled writes incessantly for 
30 HOURS. 





ED.PINAUD| 


brs 37, Bi de ‘Strasbourg 


'§ Celebrated Perfu 
ED. PINAUD § cet OF PARMA “THEODORA 


than nen for a bottle of \% 
the *4711" Donble Ex- oe 
trac having used 
it, reget tion is a foregone S » 
conciusion 
The traveller’s indispensable re- Large selection of \ 
auisite. 
The clergyman’s best help. 
The busy man’s time and money 


Choicest Perfumes, 
Toilet Soaps, &c. Quin- 
tuple Concentrated Ex- 
tracts, made from Fresh 
Flowers gathered at Grasse 


ENGLISH 






































economiser. 
Inkstands and dipping dispensed IXORA BREONI _ AIDA inibasemuai 
with. _ Of all Dealers ~ Perfumes, 
THESE PENS ARE KNOWN THE WORLD Pp ’ 5 - Ay + a 
OVER, AND WITHOUT RESERVATION ED. INAUD 5 QUININE WATER ¢ LONDON BRANCH: 
WE GUARANTEE THEM PERFECT e world-renowne¢ . hai 4 69 VEW BOND ST W Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. 
if aie wae t prevents the hair fr . 
u miy require your Steel Pen and Har coated — % a hg ’ gb, ho Breck =.) , Price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. 
ruide us in selec a Pen. Our Illustrated ’ >rice-Liats on application aa con mooquenes of tonttnstons please note that 
re ees ae ED.PINAUD'’s !XORA SOAP Protasnansuee | | ROSE BER eysvere eshte a 
M AB s1F zo DD, pas B an D, Manufa tnrers — And at ——o To be had of all Perfumers, ( Soatete de. 
of rold s amd Swan yunta.r } 3, fume New or rene on ’ * EN & SONS. 
CHE: APSIDE, LONDON. Es Established w R HOVENDEN | & SONS, Wtenaa Riga, oe o as povanpan & ; ~— 
Bid , ¢ I Ww id , 
Reduced facsimile of Pen. , : j Odessa. 
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BOULTON & PAUL, | 


HORTICULTURAL AIOVRWICH. 


BUILDERS, 


25, 1893 
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EVERY DESCRIPTION of HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES. 


Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by Special 
Appointment. 


aw r Y 
] OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—NOTICE 
TO ARTISTS.—The days for receiving Paintings, Draw- 
ings, &c., are Friday, Saturday, and Monday, March 24, 25, and 
27, and for Sculpture Tuesday, March 28, Forms and Labels can 
be obtained from the Academy during the month of March on 
receipt of stamped directed envelope. 


ILEASURE CRUISE 
SOUTH OF SPATN. SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTIN. 


TO THE 


OPLE, &. The ORIENT COMPANY'S Steam-ship CHIM- 
BORAZO, 3&7 tons register, 3000 - horse power, will leave 
LONDON m MARC H 25 fo wa Forty-Six Days Cruise, visiting 


Patras (for Olympia), Nauplia, Pirwus 


adiz Malaga Palerm 
Smyrna (for Ephesus), Santorin, 


c onstantine »ple, 

rye lg Gibralts 

Electric Light, Hot ond ‘Cold Baths, First-class Cuisine. 
Head Offices : 


j F. Gaeen and Co, anc 
Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON, Fenchurch Avenue, 
and Co, London, E. 


Fo w pang e apply the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Tien, 
BE. the West- Rnd Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


’ - * P 
( ‘ERMAN LADY, Educatedand E xperienced 
Traveller, wishes for the Summer of 1898 to join a Family 
travelling in Germany, &c., MP ANION. No Salary 
required Best references Address, ae Oe 5 care « 
Rudolf Mosse, Advertising Offices, , Queen Vie ‘toria Street, 
London, E.¢ 


— 


St. 


| OGS.—Collies, Fox Terriers, Pugs, 
Bernards, and other Ps “sof every description are readily 

obtained or disposed o wivate persons through “ THE | 

BAZAAR, EXCHANGE, wb MART, which is the best 


market in the world for the purpose 
Copies can be obtained at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls, 
rice 2d., or post free for 2id. in stamps from the Office, 
170, Strand, London, W.C 


Price 2d.; by post, 2hd. 

YAMBOO WORK.— Practical 

Amateurs, with We king Diagrams. See Wednesday's 
issue of “ THE BAZAAR,” which also contains many other 
interesting articles, and wundreds © f announcements of all kinds 
of Property for Exchange, Wanted, or for Sale by Private 
Persona. Price 2d., at all jowengents” and Bookstalls. 

Office: 170, Strand, London. } 
CHARING CROSS BANK 
(Establis nod 3090, 8 Yee | 
28, BE DFORD STRE ET, CHARING ROSS LONDON, W.C. 

Capital, £300,000. Reserve 230 £100,000. 


LOANS GRANTED, £30 to £5000, 


Papers for 


THE 


Town or Country, on approved Promissory Notes, Mortgage 
of Furniture Trade. and Farm Btock, Life Policies, Reversions 
Plate, Jewellery, Stocks, Shares, Freehold and Leasehold 


Property, & 
Special facilities to all requiring B tanking accounts. | 
Three per cent. interest allowed on current accounts on the | 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £20. | 
Deposits of £10 and upwards received as under 
5 per cent Latimer subject to + tone mths’ notice ‘of wit naeawel. 


? “ " 49 “ 
Special terms for larger amounts. Interest paid quarterly 


Free of Income Tax 
Write or call for Prospectus | 


HIRTS. - 
S ‘The m 


Gent Dome n desir 


A. Wittiame, Manager 


EUREKA SHIRTS. 
a pee fitting made,"’—Obeserver. | 
of purchasing shirts of the best quality 

, 458., half-dozen. 


REFRONTED, 
‘he termed } 


- FORD'S 


should try FORD'S "pt REKA, 308., 408 
QHIRTS — OLD SHIRTS 
' Wris tand C lar Banded Vine hey nem Three for 6s. ; 
78. Od. ; extra fine, Gs. Se * ¢ three vt less) with cash. 
ready for use, carriage 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
S: AMP LES GR AT 1S. NAPIER’S PATENT 
CEPHALIC SNUFF, worth its weight in gold; cures deaf- 
ness, polypus, weak sight, fits, catarrh, and head diseases, Send | 
directed envelope. Prof. NAPIER, Weston-super-Mare 
{OLEMAN’S WINCARNIS, or LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT ones MEAT and MALT WINE.—Sold every- 
st) 


where 4 2s. { f this celebrated wine sent free by Parcels 
t fo st A Over 2000 testim matals received from Medical 
Mer n “0 OL E Mt AN and ©O., Limited, Norwich. 
ASTHMA from this moment. | 


Awarded one hundred thou- 
sand francs, Gold and Silver 


N° MORE 
N O MORE ASTHMA Medals. and admitted to be 
a unrivallec 


Particulars gratis and post free from 
Dr. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 


(PAYLOR’S CIMOLITE is 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Che enlst, _and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin 1 r ont aa Sent for 14 or 3% penny 
amp MOST INVA ALUABLE 
J TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, Londo mn, W. 


Hee’ ING ong H. 


the only 





ROUP. 

munat, EMBROCATION. 
effectual cure without 
Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 


Queen Victoria Street, London, 
wvernment Stamp. 





ROCHE’S 
THE = celebrated 
internal medicine 
EDW ARDS and SON, 157, 
whose names are engraved on the Ge 
per Bottle. 
ABOUT” 


ld by most Chemists. Price 4s 
sé ‘ , 
\ SIMPLE FACT 

} 

4 KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. Ask throughout 
the world, in any country that can be named, you will find them 
largely sold. There is absolutely no remedy that is so speedy in 
giving relief, so certain to cure, and yet the most delicate can 
take them. One lozenge gives ease. Sold in 134d. tins. 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


London, 


»228. per 100 (and upwards). Samples5 for 1s, (14 stamps), 


Wen CF Hanburys 
Castor Oil 


Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
Sold everywhere at 6d., 1/, 1/9 & 3). 





Really good Foreign Cigars at 
148. 208 








Mr. C. BACH, Stutt. 
en ett, wrote to R. 
MASCHKE, 293, 


Upper Street, Islington, N.: “ "The two canaries sent to 
us for our exhibition are arrived here safely. They 
Have met with general applause, and they have beeh 
awarded first prize for songsterk 





FIRE PROTECTION, (ie 


| Information respecting Family 





THE- ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


FIRE PROTECTION or MANSIONS & 
WATER SUPPLY 1o MANSIONS. 


MERRY WEATHER’S SYSTEM. 





Hand and Steam Fire- 
Engines, Firemains, and 
Hydrants; Hose Reels and 
Carts; Chute” and Fixed 
Fire Escapes; Ladder Fire 
Escapes; Portable Fire 
Pumps; and every re- 
quisite for 


: (| Wind, Steam, Water, 
7 "| Hand, Animal, Oil, Gas, 
Electric, and other power. 


| made, Pipes and Valves 
Supplied and Fitted ; and 
every requisite for 


A WATER SUPPLY. 


The SQUIRE’S” ENGINE, for Estates, will pump Water for Fire Extinction or 
Water Supply, and also drive Dynamos, Churns, Separators, Saws, Corn Mills, and 
other Machinery. 

PAMPHLETS and CATALOGUES FREE, 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Lo., 















Sovine’s Encine 





Write, stating requirements, or call on 


63, Long Acre, W.C., and LONDON. 


Greenwich Road, 8S.E., 


ESTABLISHED 200 YEARS. FIFTY-NINE GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST AWARDS. 
{ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN 
(Established half a century). Autaento 4 ROOM. TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 


—rearches and 
Arms and Pe 0 
and Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. Book- s engraved 
in Modern ead prea wval styles Heraldic Seal FE ngraving. 
ILLt NATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 

mdon, W.C. 


Cranbourn Street, Le 


Patronised by the Royal Family. 





Weakness, Rheumatism, &c., aud for all Children in the Daily 
Bath. Nothing so fe wtifies and invigorates the constitution. Of 
all Chemists, Grocers, &. Wholesale of Tipman and Son, 
London, E. ‘To avoid worthless aad injurious substitutes, as k 
for Tidman’s. 


{ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CR ESTED 


STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 


se tan free.—25, 


Just Published, One Shilling, Ph vst Pree. 


Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Mo’ mnogram y rT . , 

| or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings {ONSUMP TION AND ITS CU RE BY 
18 carat, from 428. Card-plate and 9 best visiting cards, . Ra. | / THE ETHYL PHOSPHINATE of PYRIDIN, and 
Specimens "hes — other Specific Medicines. With Illustrative Cases by Dr. 


ladies’, 38. Wedding and invitation cards, 
25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN 


COD LIVER OL, = Wc. 


For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Debility, and Skin Complaints. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, 
210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adepting the Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH. FRACRANT BREATH. HEALTHY CUMS. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 





Berkeley Sq. 


To be had in Bottles 
of all Chemists. 
Imperial Capsuled 

alf- Pints, 2s. 6d. 


GUTTERILGE.—T, T. Hevenins, 7, Davies St. 





aT ~ 
REANSING @EAUT IFY ING, aS 


SS 
ETH @ cute 


2 PRESERVING tiie 1, e 
ih SBURY & , at O Beautifies 
— riental 
Preserves the 
Teeth and 
SIXTY YEARS Gums to 
IN USE. | O oth Old Age. 


CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE ia 
signed by JEWSBURY & BROWN, 





Paste 


to 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 
Bx: ‘UN OF THE PERIOD.” 

Li TRADE MAKK. REG Db. 
OURS, PARIS, 1878. 


DIPLOMA & MEDAL, SYDNEY, 187 9, 
ND CALCUTTA, 1883-4. 


Pots, 1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
EADILY prepared, agreeable to 
take, and reliable in its action, the 


JR 
_ CHAMBARD TEA 


is certainly the most satisfactory purgative obtainable 

for cither sex and atany age. Composed exclusively of 
} leaves and flower petals, it isa natural vegetable aperient, 

at once salutary and soothing in its effects. Price per 

box Is., of all Chemists, or post free from WILCOX and 
| CO., 239, Oxford Street, London. 


| The BREECHLOADER, 
AND HOW TO USE IT. 

By W. W.GREENER. Price 2s, post free. 

288 pp.; 100 Illustrations. (Cassell and Co.) 


Contains much valuable information rela- 
tive to the choice of Guns, the detection 
of spurious and worthless weapons, and 
many practi cal hints on the handling and 
Use * Out 







accidental discharge impossible. 





With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 





HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS- ON-SEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL. 


Robertson Terrace, Hastings. 





G ‘ E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 
Ie with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto. 
matic Safety Bolt, isthe most perfect weapon ever placed in 

the hands of the sportsman, The opening of this gun cocks it, | 


and bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices 
from 20 to 40 guineas, A special plain quality, £16. Express Facing the Sea. Due South. FINEST POSITION 
Rifles, from 12 guineas. “The Gun of the Period,” wherever | ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged. Remodelled, 


shown, has always taken honours, Why buy from Dealers | Refurnished. Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 


when you can buy it at half the price from the Maker? Any 

gun sent on approval on receipt of P.O.O0., and remittance IN EVERY ROOM. . PASSENGER LIFT. Hand- 
returned if,on receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trial some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms. Hall 
allowed. A'choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers, embrac- | Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout. Moderate tixed 
ing every novelty in the trade.—@. E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished. 


wveday Street, Birmingham, 
* Period, Birmingham.”’ 


32 and 33, Lower Le 
Telegrams: 


al. 1850. C. A. SCHWABE, Manager. 





POSTAGE STAMPS WANTED (used or (OLDEN HATR. = Robare’s AUREOLINE 

y de . a ookke mums. or roduces the beautiful golden colour so much admired 

0088 Kg Faris ‘gnatish -? ol ee and | | Warrant d perfectly harmless. Price kl. and 10s. 6d. vot ali 

ee pes I pa for English £5. and many others. gs al aay hemists throughout the world. Agents, 
RIDOU rT. 24, Ladeate Hill, London, E.C HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners Street, W 


IS THE 
BEST REMEDY 
iss] EVER DISCOVERED! 


Tt acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
Corns and Bunions, It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE 
which so spoil the srmmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured, 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot. 

.A trial of a bqx is earnestly solicited,as immediate relief is gure. joxes 1s, 14d, of all Chemists. 
Free for 14 Bamps from the Propri ietor’, M, BEETHAM ‘and SON, Chemists, GHELTRENHAM, 








ny 
v 


Pumps to be driven by , 


Wells sunk, Reservoirs | 


Should be used at any desired temperature in every case of | 














‘STEAM ENGINES. 


JOINTS, | 

















Small Pill. 

Small Dose. 

Small Price. 

Forty in a Vial. 

Sugar Coated. 

Purely Vegetable. 

Cures Torpid Liver without fail. 
Of all Chemists, ls. 1)d. 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS. 


‘THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Hot and Cold Water Tap 


INVENTED BY 


LORD KELVIN, 


PRESIDENT OF THE Royat Society. 





LORD KELVIN’S 
PATENTS 







May be had from all Plumbers 
and Ironmongers, 
OR FROM THE 


Palatine Engineering Co., Ltd., 


10, BLACKSTOCK ST., LIVERPOOL. 








DESCRIPTIONS ON APPLICATION. 


Vertical and Horizontal, 
Portable or Fixed. 
DONEZKEYT FPUMPSYS. 
Special DAIRY MACHINERY. 
Full information fre e on application 
E. S. HINDLEY, 

London Show Room anid Stores: 


11, QUEEN VICTORIA §T., E.c, 
WorKs: BOURTON, 


STHMA 


AND 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


One JOY’S CIGARETTE will immediately relieve, 
and a little perseverance radically eure you. Per- 
fectly harmless, and may be smoked by delicate patients, 
ladies, or children. Highly recommended by eminent 
physicians. All Chemists and Stores ; box of 35, 2s. 6d. 
poet free from WILCOX and ©O., 239, Oxford Street, 
sondon, 


‘DORSET. 
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BEECHAM 
ay? 


BILIOUS#NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, 


Weak Stomach, 
Inmmpaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Liver Complaint, x 
Remale ilments. 


In Boxes, 9id., 13id., and 2s, 9d. each. Prepared by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
BEECHAWM’S TOOTH pAsTeE. 


EFFICACIOUS—ECONOMICAL.—CLEANSES the TEETH—PERFUMES the BREATH. 
IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBEHS—ONE SHILLING BHAOCH. 
































For over a quarter of a century it 


“EXCELLENI—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. 
a), has never failed to rapidly 


QOS Peptonized 


arrests z oO 


| or ) y) 

Falling. g @ PRICE G° + x 
causes Luzu- gy Hairdressers ce — 
riant Growth, is and Chemists. 

: reg They will not entangle or break the Hair. 


Are effective and require no Skill to use. 


s Made in Five Colours. 
[PATENT] & Mil | 722 CURLERS val BOX, FREE BY POST 8 STAMPS, 
If all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, ’ : x : 
31-23, Benyens Street, W., 45 Most Delicious, Nuts ttious & requiring no digestive effort. 1/6 & 2/6. | |Wuoresace of R. HOvENDEN & Sons, 


and 91-95, CiTy ROAD, E.C., Loypoy. VO RY & MOORE LON DON BERNERS ST., W., AND CITY RD., E.C., LONDON 
SA 5 . 





























EXQUISITE MODEL, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 


& TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. | RO ete a oe 
PATENT DIAGONAL SCRUBB’S (:222..) AMMONIA \ bE P Pp ‘S ’ S 


SEAM CORSET , MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 





Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. = GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


wi Sees ber Sone Invaluable he all Toilet purposes. 


n the F ric. le White, Black J . 
and all the Fashion olours an Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. ¢ 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and - Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. : 
oust: Gee iS ee Pee ant i Restores the Colour to Carpets. ; 
Woollen Cloth. 411,511 611,711 Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
a ana )wa 8 
1s. bottle for six to ten baths. 


per pair i ‘ 
cat wee UY ES 5 Covest } Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. j BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
ee ————_ SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 











FAR, FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGuBHuT LIiGHuitTs. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NURSERY = 
; " H-HOLDER, 
ay ® LAMP FOOD WARMER, CLARKE’S REGISTERED “ PYRAMID” WIGHT LICHT WATCH-HOLDE 








if ee lain 
SSRKES pal 








a ’ = = PROO O - -:" = Japanned Watcb-Holder with “ Pyramid” Lamp and one Box of Pyramid 
—_ _ _ Lights, packed in box complete, 3s. 44.; if carriage paid, 4s. Wicka.! 

: - ‘ , , in Boxes containing 6 lights 

Single Wicks, burn 9 hours —) 7 Boxes containing § lights. Invaluable at every bedside. yub) i, tn Bouse ome ss — 

















all designs in “ Fairy" Lam 
be seen. Retail everywhere. - 











